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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


THE U. 8 CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


te ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preverving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exacti -n, fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind, It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the Amerieny Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
1AL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apams, 
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sclechious. | 


or Memoirs of a Fugitive.’ 


Uhite Slave 
y 


oe {ETRIBUTION OF A SLAVE. 


Ths 
° Mr. ( yn’s servants, or rather the ser- 
i Mr. Carleton’s, but who had 
ty of General Carter, was 
While we had lived together 

| had contracted an intimacy with 
kept np. Ile was of uamixed 

d features, a stout muscular 


accounts, a very remarkable 


th. and his capacity for enduring 
were very uncommon ; but the 
i was still more so. His pas- 


vod even violent; but what is very 
n completely under 
) all bis words and actions, he was 

The trath that 
taken in hand by certain 
J labored in his neighbor- 


liad the 


was, when 
} been 
, 


1a 
y and 


lasting were the inpres- 

r teat mags made iipon hin, and 50 
ibed their doctrines, that it 

f the most powerful principles 

been eradicated from his bo- 


him for one of those lofty 
the terror of tyrants, ind the bold as- 
tut, under the influence of his 


we a passive, humble, and obe- 


nt of duty to be fanh- 


Je made ita po 
ter in all things. He never tasted 
| sooner starve than steal; and 
ne whipped to telling a lie. ‘These 
common ina slave, as well as 
e and laborious industry, had 
good will even of Mr. Carieton’s 
| s treated asa sort of confidential 
tedto keep the keys, and 
vance; an! so serupalously did he 
vas required of | », that even the fret- 
\ racet wd no fault to find. He 


Hall more than ten years, and 
been whipped, W hat 


ver onet 


>and uncommon of all, at the 
e obtained the confidence of the 
7 s had succeeded in gaining the good 


never lived a 
There was 
~ady to do fora fellow-creature 
vily 


v-servants, There 


ter tempered man 


ytu share lis provisions 
and tired to 
| 


to help the weak 
was the spiritual guic 
preach and pray almost 
. th no sympathy for his re- 
tl loved and admired the man; 

) mn terms of close Intimacy" 
. Ann, by name,a pretty, spright- 
girl, whom he loved exceedingly. 
f um, indeed he regarded it 
f Providence in his behalf, 
\ » Carleton Hall, they 
ted. Never was a man more 
ghted than Thomas was, when 
th he and Aun had been purchased 
Liat t 


n, ana could 


iey should both fall into 


owner was all he desired; 
| to the service of his pur- 
tion, which, as he had 
.asiave owes to hits master, 
on our arrival at Loosa- 
planing and lamenting over 
isks, and the poor and insuffi- 
irnew waster allowed us, Thom- 
thad worked away with such 


soon gained the reputation of 


‘ 
rt 


mnds on the vlace, 
in infant child but a few weeks 
t Carolina fashion, 


to the was 


tield to be nursed ;—for the 
‘nters, spendthritts in every thing else, 
fards their servants, are wonderful econ- 
ternoon, Ann sat down beneath 
nfint from the hands of the lit- 
y able to walk, who had the 
ve day. She had finished the ma- 
hd Was returning slowly, and perhaps 


Pon 
©)! scarce 


net 


task, When the overseer rode into 
1, The name of our overseer 
He was one of those who are de- 
“tows and good disciplinarians. 
iarnle, that there was to be no 
“iachee, Walking was too jazy a 
' there was any occasion to go from 
© held to another, it was to be in arun. 
‘ps forgotten, at any rate, she was not 
us piece of plantation 
sooner observed by the 
* rode up to her, cursed her for a Ja- 
ommenced beating her over the 
. 7 » Thomas happened to be work- 
v, e felt 


A/S Was ne 


every stroke ten times as keen- 
aohtad ] 
fhted upon his own shoulders, 
_20 strong for the artificial princi- 
veeG, He moved forward as though he 
8 wile » ; > 
We who were by, 
m he would only get 


s 4ssistance, 
© stop, and told hi 


Se , 23 6. But the cries and shrieks of 


deaf to our entreaties; he rushed 
7 are y overseer was aware, he seiz- 
, hed : trom his hand, and demand- 
'y beating a woman jn th: ay 
ce Whatever? To judge “when Mr Man 
swas a display of spirit, as he would 
Meolence and insub dination, for which 
“a prepared. He reined back his 
or two; when, seeming to recollect 
his hand into 18 COat-pocket, and 
= ee — It, and pointed at 
drupe Up, and turned to run. 
“a; Dut his hand shook too much to 
® lake a very effectual ain; and Thom- 
fig i aes the fence, and disap- 
se. OV Which it was p 
husband to fj ht . pe 
13, “le wife, who stoc d by tr snbling alan. 
vienes 4 OV trembling and cry- 
"NiNZ Over With rage 
’ €etermined to spen ™ 
“ohappy woman, 


sg, an 


®d his fig} 


and passion, 
1 his fury on this 
11009 wo He called the driver 
;, or three other men to his assist- 
von, eh Strip off her clothes 
Parations being complete, Mr. Martin 
The hash buried itself in 
and as the poor wretch 
4 ory aris, the blood ran 
r cries were dreadful Used 
. by heart sickened, 
se, ae paged to seize the 
. <%. : Cush him to the ground. 
wh i Ido not know, Most sure 
' I 7 
g Sut the base and dastard spirit of 


Could hay ’ 

“Save endured thy 

nd d tat sce _y 

gs StFeas, and not h ene of female tor- 


bade 


ah at every blow: 
D her . P ’ 
er °f gashed and g 
“reais, 
"SEN to a] nilar scenes 
ea; . 
DY the oF 

* | ress 
~~  reined 
* Vat noth 


me Mr. lave interfered, 
or og tia had Gaished, poor Ann sy k 
dusk, "a state of total insensibilit - 
; make a litter of sticks ity. He 


TY her and Xe 
Seal” We laid. hoe-handles, 


dh : 
brough er down jn 


he overse 
erseer ta heavy chain 
. ’ 


one end of which he put around her neck, and the 
other he fastened to one of the beams. He said her 
fainting was all pretence, and that if he did not chain 
|her, she would be running away and joining her hus- 
| band. 
| We were now all ordered into the woods to hunt 
| for Thomas, 

* “ * * p 
At daylight T went to my task. My anxiety acted 
aga stimulus upon me, and I had finished long before | 
}any of my companions, As I was passing from the 
| field to my cabin, [ saw General Carter’s carriage 
driving up the road; and as it passed me, | saw poor 
Thomas behind, chained tothe footman’s stand. 

The carriage drove up to the house. General; 
Carter got out of it, and sent off in great haste for 
| Mr. Martin, who hat taken his gun and dog early 
I that morning, and had been beating about the woods 
| all day, in search of Thomas. In the mean time, | 
General Carter ordered all the hands on the planta- | 
j} tion te be collected, 
| At last, Mr. Martin arrived. The moment Gener- 
al Carter saw him, he cried out-— Well, sir, here | 
lisa runaway [ have brought back for you. Would) 
| you believe it?—the fellow had the impudence to! 
lcome to Charleston with the story of his grievances ! | 
| Even from his own account of the matter, be was guil- 
ty of the greatest insolence I ever heard of! Snatch- 
ing the whip from the hand of an overseer! Things | 
are coming to a pretty pass indeed, when these fel- 
lows undertake to justify such insnbordination. The | 
|next thing we shall hear of, they will be cutting our 
throats. However, I stopped the scoundrel’s mouth 
before he had said tive words. I told bim I would 
pardon any thing sooner than insolence to my over- | 
I would much sooner excuse impertinnce to- 
wards myself. And to let him know what I thought 
of his conduct, here you see | have bronght him 
back to you; and I have done it, even at the risk of 
being obliged to sleep here to-night, and catching the 
country fever. Whip the rascal well, Mr. Martin! 
whip him well! T have bad all hands collected, that 
they may see the punishment, and take warning 
by it.’ 

Mr. Martin thus invited, sprang npon his pray | 
with a tiger’s ferocity. But I have no inclination to 
disgust myself with another description of the horrid 
torment of which, in America, the whip is the active | 
and continual instrament. He who is curious in 
these matters, will do well to spend six months upon | 
an American plantation, He will soon discover that 
the rack was a superfluous invention; and that the; 
whip, by those well skilled in the use of it, can be 
made to answer any purposes of torture. 

Though Thomas was quite cnt up with the lash, | 
}and whipped by two drivers till he fainted from pain | 
and loss of blood, such were the nerve and vigor of | 

his constitution, and the noble firmness of bis mind, | 
that he stood it like a hero, and disdained to utter} 
any of those piercing screams and piteous cries for | 
merey which are commonly heard upon the like ec- | 
easions. Hesoon got over the effects of this disci-| 
pline; and ina few days was at work again as usual, | 

Not so with his wife. She was naturally of a} 

slender constitution, and perhaps had not entirely | 
recovered from the weakness incident upon child- | 
birth. Either the whipping she had suffered, or her | 
chains and starvation afterwards, or both together, | 
had bronght on a violent disorder, of which at 
first she seemed to get better, but which left her 
suffering under a dul! nervous fever, without strength 
or appetite, or even the desire of recovery. Her 
poor baby seemed to sympathize with its mother, 
and pined from day to day. Atlength it died. The} 
mother did not long survive it. She lingered for a | 
| week or two, 











seer, 


Sick as she was, she had no attend- | 
ant, except a superannuated old woman who could | 
neither see nor hear. Thomas, of course, was oblig- | 
ed to goto his tasks as usual. He returned one 
jnight, and found her dead. 

* * * * * . 

As secon as evening came on, we stole away from | 
the plantation, and gained the woods in company. 
(As we anticipated that a very diligent search would 
be made for us, we thought it best to separate. 
Thomas and myself resolved to keep together; the 
others scattered and took various directions. As | 
long as the darkness lasted, we travelled on as | 
rapidly as we could. When the moraing began to! 
appear, we plunged into a thick swamp piece of | 
woods, and having broken down some branches and | 
young trees, we made as dry a bed as we were able, | 
and lay down to sleep. We were much fatigued | 
with our long and rapid journey, and slept soundly. | 
{t was past noon when we waked. Our appetites | 
| Were sharp, but we had no provisions, Just as we | 
were beginning to consider what course it would be | 
best for us to pursue, we heard the distant baying of | 
a hound. Thomas listened for a moment, and then 
exclaimed that he knew that cry. It was a famous | 
| dog,a cross of the blood-hound, which Mr. Martin} 
i had long in training, and upon whose performances | 
in tracking out runaways he very much prided him- | 
lself. The place where we were was a thick swamp, 
in which it was difficult to move, and not easy to} 
}stand. To cross it would be impossible; and we | 
| resolved to get into the edge of it, where the ground | 
| was harder, and the undergrowth thinner, and to con- 
tinue our flight. We did so; dut the hound gained | 
|tapidly upon us, and his baying sounded louder and 
jlouder. Thomas drew a stout sharp knife which he 
jearried in his pocket. We were now just at the 
| border where the dry ground came down upon the | 
swamp, and looking behind us, across the level and 
open woods, we could see the hound coming on with | 
| his nose to the ground, and uttering at intervals a/| 
|deepand savagecry. Farther behind, but still in 
| full view, we sawa man on horseback, whoin we 
| took to be Mr. Martin himself. | 
| The dog was evidently upon our track; and fol- 
jlowing itto the place where we had first plunged 
| into the swamp, he disappeared from our view. But 
| we could still hear his clamor, which grew lounder | 
|and almost constant; and we soon perceived by the 
| rustling and cracking of the underwood, that he was | 
jclose upon us, At this moment we faced about, 
jand stood at bay ;—Thomas in front, with his knife 
jin hand, and I just behind, witha sharp and heavy 
| lightwood knot, indeed the only weapon of which I 
could avail myself. Presently the dog emerged | 
|from the swamp. The moment he saw ua, he re-| 
| doubled his cry. and dashed forward foaming and 
|opened-mouthed. He made a great leap directly at 
| Thomas’s throat, but only succeeded in seizing his 
left arm, which Thomas raised as a shield against | 
the dog’s attack. Atthe same instant he dealt a} 
stroke with his knife, which penetrated to the hilt, | 
and dog and man came struggling to the ground. | 
How the contest would have ended, had Thomas | 
been alone, is very doubtful; for though the hoand 
soon received several wounds, they only seemed to 
increase his ferocity, and he still struggled to get at 
the throat of his antagonist. My lightwood knot 
now did good service. Two or three heavy blows 
upon the dog’s head laid him senseless and sprawl- 
ing on the ground. 

While we had been awaiting the dog’s attack, 
and during the contest, we had scarcely thought of 
his master; bat looking up, after jt was uver, we 
discovered that Mr. Martin was already very near 
us. When the dog took to the swamp, his master 





| derer. 


| they are welcome to take my life. 





had followed along upon its edge, and came sudden- 


ly upon us before we had expected him. He pointed 
his gun, and called upon us to surrender. Thomas 
no sooner saw the overseer, than he seemed to lose 
all his self-control, and grasping his knife, he rnshed 
directly upon him. Mr. Martin fired ;—but the ouck- 
shot rattled harmlessly among the trees, and as he 
was attempting to wheel his horse, Thomas dashed 
upon him, seized him by the arm, and dragged him 
to the ground. The horse ran frightened through 
the woods; and it was in vain that I attempted to 
stop hin. We looked round in expectation of see- 
ing some others of the huntsmen coming up. None 
were in sight; and we seized the opportunity to_re- 
treat, and to carry our prisoner into the covert of the 
swamp. 

We learned from him that by the time the court and 


i their attendams arrived at Loosahachee, our flight 
| had been discovered, and that it was immediately 


resolved to raise the neighborhood, and to commence 
a general search for the runaways. All the horses, 
dogs and men that could be come at, were put into 
requisition. They were divided into parties, and 


| immediately commenced beating through the woods 


and swamps in the neighborhood. 

A party of five or six men, with Mr. Martin and 
his blood-hound, had traced three of our companions 
into a thick swamp, just on the bank of a river. 
The pursuers dismounted, and with their guns in 
their hands, they followed the dog into the thickets. 


| Our poor fellows were so overcome with fatigne, 


that they slept till the very moment that the honnd 
sprang in upon them. He seized one of them by 
the throat, and held him to the ground, The others 
ran; and as they ran, the pursuers fired. One of 
the fugitives fell dead, horribly mangled and cut to 


| pieces with buck-shot; the other still continued his 


flight. As soon as the dog could be compelled to 
quit his hold of the man he had seized—which was 
not without difficulty and delay,—he was put on the 
track of the surviving fugitive. He followed it to 
the river, where he stood at fault. The man had 


| probably plunged in, and swum to the other side; 


but as the dog could not be made to take the water, 


| and as the swamp on the opposite bank was reputed 


to be very soft and dangeious, no further pursuit was 
made; the chase in that direction was given up, 
and the peor fellow was suffered to escape for the 
present. 

The pursuers now separated: Two of them 
undertook to carry back to Loosachachee the captive 
they had taken, and the other three, with Mr. Martin 
and his hound, were to continue the hnnt in search of 
the rest of us. They learned from their captive thie 
place at which we had parted company, and the 
direction which the several parties had taken. After 
beating about for some time, the hound struck upon 
our trail, and opened in full cry; bat the horses of 
Mr. Martin’s companions were so broken down, that 
when he began to spur on, to keep up with the hound, 
he soon left them far behind, Mr, Martin ended his 
story by advising us to go in and surrender our- 
selves; giving us his word and honor as a_gentle- 
tleman and overseer, that if we wonld offer no 
further violence or injury, he would protect us from 
punishment, and reward us handsomely, 

The sun was now setting. The short twilight 
which follows a Carolina sunset would soon be suc- 
ceeded by the darkness of a cloudy and moonless 


‘night; and we felt but little apprehension of being 


immediately troubled by our pursuers. I looked at 
Thomas, as if to inquire what we had better do. 
He drew ne aside,—having first examined the fasten- 


| ings of our prisoner, whom he had bound to a tree, 


by some cords found in hisown pocket, and which 
were doubtless intended for a very different pur- 
pose. 

Thomas paused fora moment, as if to collect his 
thoughts; then pointing to Mr. Martin, ‘ Archy,’ he 
said, *that man dies to-night.’ 

There was a wild energy, and at the same time a 
steady coolness, in the tone in which he spoke. It 
staitled me; at first, | made no answer; and as 
meanwhile I looked Thomas in the face, I saw there 
an expression of stern exultation, and a fixedness of 
purpose not tobe shaken. Flis eyes flashed fire, as 
he repeated,—but in a low and quiet tone that con- 


| trasted strangely with the matter of his speech— I 


tell you, Archy, that man cies to-night. She com- 
mands it; I have promised it; and now the time is 
come. 

‘Who commands it?’ T hastily inquired. 

‘Do you ask who? Archy, that wan was the mur- 
derer of my wife.’ 

Though Thomas and [ had lived in great intimacy, 
this was almost the first time, since the death of his 
wife, that he had mentioned her to me in such plain 
terins. He had, it is true, now and then made some 
distant allusions to her; and I recollected that on 
several occasions before, he had dropped some 
strange and incoherent hints about an intercourse 
which he still kept up with her. 

The mention of his wife brought tears into his 
eyes;—but with his hand, he wiped them hastily 
away, and soon recovering his former air of calmand 
steady determination, he again repeated in the same 
low but resolute tone, * Archy,I tell you that man 
dies to-night,’ 

When I called to mind all the circumstances that 


| had attended the death of Thomas's wife, I could not 


but acknowledge that Mr. Martin had been her mur- 
L had sympathized with Thomas then, and I 
sympathized with him now, The murderer was in 


| his power; he believed himself called upon to exe- 


cute justice upon him; and I could not but acknow}- 
edge that his death would be an act of righteous 
retribution. 

Still, I felta sort of instinctive horror at the idea 
of shedding blood ; and perhaps too, there still crept 
about my heart some remains of that slavish fear and 


| servile timidity, which the bolder spirit of Thomus 


had wholly shaken off. Lacknowledged that the life 
of the overseer was justly forfeit ;—but at the same 
time, I reminded Thomas that Mr. Martin had 
promised, if we would carry him home in safety, to 
procare our pardon and protect us from punishment. 

A scornful smile played about the lip of my com- 
rade while I was speaking. ‘Yes, Archy,’ he 


, answered, ‘pardon and protection !—and a hundred 


lashes, and a hanging the next day perhaps. No! 
boy, | want no such pardon ; I want no pardon such 
as they will give. | have been a slave too long, 
already. J ain now free; and when they take me, 
Besides, we can- 
not trust bim;—if we wished it, we cannot trust 
him. You know we cannot. They do not think 
themselves obliged to keep any promises they make 
us. They will promise any thing to get us in their 
power; and then, their promises are worthless as 
rotten straw. My promises are not like theirs; and 
have I not told you that [ have promised it? Yes, I 
have sworn it; and I now say, once for all, that man 
must die to-night.’ 

There was a strength and determination, in his 
tone and manner, which overpowered me. I could 
resist it no longer, and I bade him do his pleasure. 
He loaded the gan, which he had taken from Mr. 
Martin, which he had held in his hand all the time 
we had been talking. This done, we returned to 
the overseer, who was sitting at the foot of the tree 
to which we had bound him. He looked up anxious- 
ly at us as we approached, and inquired if we had 

etermined to gu in? 

‘We have determined,’ answered Thomas. ‘ We 


allow you half an hour to prepare for death. Make 
the most of it. You have many sins to repent of, 
and the time is short,’ 

It is impossible to describe the look of mingled 
terror, amazement and incredulity, with which the 
overseer heard these words. One moment, with a 
voice of authority, he bade us untie him; the next, 
he forceda laugh, ang affected to treat what Thomas 
had said, as a mere jest; then, yielding to his fears, 
he wept like a child, and cried and begged for mercy. 

‘Have you shown it ? answered Thomas. ‘ Did 
you show it to my poor wife? You murdered her: 
and for her life you must answer with your own,’ 

Mr. Martin called God to witness, that he was not 
guilty of this charge. He had punished Thomas's 
wife, he confessed ; but he did only what his duty as 
an overseer demanded; and it was impossibie, he 
said, that the few cuts he gave her could have caus- 
ed her death, 

‘The few cuts!’ cried Thomas, ‘Thank God, 
Mr. Martin, that we do not torture you as you tortur- 
ed her! Speak no more, or you will but aggravate 
your sufferings. Confess your crimes! Say your 
prayers! Do not spend your moments in adding 
falsehood to murder ! 

The overseer cowered beneath this energetic re- 
proof. He covered his face with his hands, bent 
down his head, and passed a few moments in a 
silence which was only interrupted by an inarticulate 
sobbing. Perhaps, he was trying to prepare himself 
to die. But life was too sweet to be surrendered 
without another effort to save it. Hesaw that it was 
useless to appeal to Thomas; but ronsing himself 
once more, he turned to me. He begged me to 
remember the confidence he had once placed in me, 
and the favors, which, as he said, he had shown me. 
He promised to purchase us both, and give us our 
liberty, anv thing, every thing, if we would only 
spare his life! 

His tears and piteous lamentations moved me. 
My head grew dizzv, and I felt snch a faintness end 
heart-sinking, that [ was obliged to support myself 
against a tree. Thomas stood by, with his arms 
folded and resting on the gun. He had made no 
answer to the reiterated prayers and promises of the | 
overseer. Indeed, he did not appear to notice them. | 
lis eyes were fixed, and he seemed lost in thought. 

After a considerable interval, daring which the 
unhappy overseer continued to repeat his prayers 
and lamentations, Thomas roused himself. He 
stepped back a few paces, ard raised the gun, ‘The | 
half hour is out,’ he said;—* Mr. Martin, are you 
ready ?’ 

‘No! oh no! Spare me, oh spare me!—one half 
hour longer—I have mueh—’ | 
He did not live to finish the sentence. The gan 
flashed, the ball penetrated his brain, and he fell | 
dead without a struggle. 

We scraped a shallow grave, in which we placed | 
the body of the overseer. We dragged the dead | 
hound to the same spot, and Jaid him with his master. | 
They were fit companions. | 

We now resumed our flight,—not, as some may | 
| perhaps suppose, with the frightened and conscience- | 
| stricken haste of murderers, but with that lofty feel- | 
|ing of manhood vindicated, and tyranny visited with 
ja just retribution, which animated the soul of the | 
|Israelitish hero whilst he fled for refuge into the | 
icountry of the Midianites; and which burned in the | 
jbosoms of Wallace and of Tell, as they pursued 
\their midnight flight among the friendly cliffs and 
|froedom-breathing summits of their native moun- 
| tains. 


IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL MOVEMENT. 


| To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa: | 
| tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled 

The unJersigned, merchants of Boston, respect- | 
fully represent to Congress : | 

That Hayti, de facto an independent State since | 
the firstof January, 1804, by the Declaration of her 
Independence, and de jure since July, 1825, by the | 
recognition of France under Charles the Tenth, and | 
all the great powers of Europe—which, subsequent- 
ly, has been confirmed by treaties passed and ratified 
between the government of King Louis Philippe of 
the French, and Hayti as an independent State, has, 
however, never been recognised by the United 
States ; for which this petition now most respectfully 
and earnestly prayeth: 

The great interests of our shipping, agriculture, 
growing manufactures, and commerce in general, 
imparatively require that this very important and 
growing trade should be regulated and established 
upon as firm a basis as it is already with regard to 
the most favored European nations—while it now 
exists only by sufferance. 

The importance of this trade is seen in the reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, ending June 1°59 and 1851,which show : That 
in the fiseal year of 1850, we had engaged in the 
Haytian trade seventy four thousand six hundred and | 
seventy-one tons of American shipping, which was 
navigated by three thousand five hundred and four 
American seamen, and this independently of that 
trade in foreign shipping, clearing from and entering 
into our ports. And during the same year, the Unit- 
ed States exported to Hayti to the amount of one 
million three hundred and fifty thousand one hun- 
dred and eight dollars; whilst to China, this 
country, in the same year, only exported to the) 
amount of one million six hundred and five thousand | 
two hundred and seventeen dollars, and only em- | 
ployed one half the tonnage which it has engaged | 
in the Haytian trade—the tonnage in the China trade 
being, in the year 1850, 39,799 tons. 

The tonn»ge of the United States engaged in 
the trade to Hayti, in 1850, exceeds twenty thousand 
tons that to Ireland and Scotland together; thirty 
thousand tons that to the Hanse towns,and is as much 
as that to Belgium. 

It exceeds, by two thousand tons, that trading with 
both the Atlantic and Mediterranean ports of Spain, 
and double that trading with France on the Mediter- 
ranean, taking together the French West Indies, the 
French fisteries, French Guiana, and the Isle of 
Bourbon. 

It equals the aggregate amount of that trading to 
‘Portugal, Madeira, the Azores, the Cape de Verde 
Islands, Italy, Sicily, Trieste, and all the other Aus- 
trian ports, and Turkey. 

It exceeds by more than- twenty thousand the 
trade with Holland and the Dutch East Indies.— 
Brazil, with her population of five millions, only em- 
ploys one-third more American shipping, and Mexi- 
7 employs one-third less American shipping than 

ayth 

Indeed, Venezuela, Bolivia, the Cisplatine and 
Argentine Republics, and Peru, all together, only 
equal Hayti in this respect. Now, this Haytian 
trade has increased this last year, 1851, $345,195, 
making im all, a trade amounting to 1,839,968 dol- 
lars, or a ratio of increase of nearly tweaty-five 
per centum, 

And although ovr trade to China has much in- 
creased during the last year, 185], yet our tonna 
tek. we, trade is’ still equal to that w 
China, and ovr exports in domestic prodace is only 
$476,573 more than that which we exported to Hayti 
during the. same he amount of our imports 








| 











duce, $1,679.373, and in domestic and foreign, 
$1.817,299. Indeed, within the 81 different coun- 
tries with which the foreign commerce of the United 
States is transacted, Hayti is the eighth in the ship- 
ping employed, exclusively of New Grenada, whose 
ports serve merely as stopping places, or transits. 

Nor is the interest of the Haytian trade confined 
to one portion of the United States, for the New 
England States export thereto their fish and domes- 
tics; Pennsylvania, Northern Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Western States, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Iilinois. and Missouri, their pork; Vermont, New 
York, Massachusetts, [linois and Ohio, their beef; 
Philadelphia and Boston their soap; finally, Maine, 
North and South Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky, 
their lumber, rice and tobacco. Our manufacturers 
of New England, New York and Pennsy!vania, have 
begun to supply the Haytian market with our cheap 
cotton goods,and even those of Georgia might, with 
the same enterprise, compete as successfully with 
European goods, as do already those which are now 
exported to that market by our rising manufactures. 

Mexico, with a population of eight millions, took 
last vear from the United States to the amount of 
$335,507 Less than Hayti,and employed twenty-six 
thousand tons Less than our trade to the latter, 

Then the trade to Haytiis more profitable; for, 
from the former, our vessels return in ballast, or go 
elsewhere to seek a cargo, whilst from Hayti a freight 
may always be had: if notalways in cofee, certain- 
ly in mahogany, logwood, orhemp. Hayti imports 
from the United States eleven times more cotton 
goods than Cuba—this last year’s report showing the 
comparison of two hundred and nine-six thousand 
dollars worth of exports to Hayti, and only twenty- 
six thousand dollars worth to Cuba. 

Hayti consumes three times more of our flour 
than Cuba; six times more pork; five times more 
sonp—1.925,692 boxes. to 389.748 in Cuba; six 
times more pickled fish—10,289 barrels to 1,799 
barrels, and much more dried and smoked fish; being 
one hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars com- 
pared to eighty-four thousand collars; which last 
article, (fish,) must be considered of the highest im- 
portance to the United States, the fishing trade 
being the great nursery of our seamen. Indeed, it 
was the fisheries which wave the first impetus to ship 
building, when we had no other market bat liberated 
and independent Hayti; all the other principal 
colonies being closed to our enterprise directed to 
that trade. 

And these beneficial effects are known in every 
town and city of New England, and felt and ac- 
knowledged as the origin of some of the princely 
fortunes of the families and merchants of those en- 
terprising States, which have carried our flag to 
every country on the globe. Now the West Indies 
is our great and principal foreign market for the 
aforesaid articles, and for which Hayti is still our 
best customer, and stands foremost on the list as our 
largest market in the world, and far above all others 
who trade with us in this important article. 

Indeed, our exports of dried and pickled fish to 
ail the West Indies (Cuba therein inctuded) in 1850, 
amounted to $372,886; of which Hayti took $150,- 
602, which last amount of the Haytian trade is about 
one-third of the aggregate amount of our trade in 
that article to all the world, (3455,494.) 

This subject deserves the more the attention of 
our country, from the well-known fact that France 
and England are now holding out their fostering 
hands to their important fisheries. By benefiting 
Hayti, we benefit our fishing, our shipping, our man- 
ufacturing, our agricultural, and our commercial 
interests generally. 

Hayti has neither the will nor the ability to injure 
the United States, but she might have the one and 


jthe other if she were the dependency of a foreign 


power. 

Hayti has given proof of her ability to maintain 
ber independence, by her successful efforts against 
the armies of Spain, England, and, above ali, those 
of France. Since the expulsion of the French, 
nearly balf a century has revolved, during which 
time she has adopted the code of Napoleon, and the 
civil, administrative and military law of the French 
Empire, under which she now lives, together with 
the trial by jury and a Constitutional Government. 

She (Hayti) accomplished all these things alone, 
without the succor of any nation, and with the hostile 
feelings of al! against her. During the last forty- 
six years of the Independence de facto of Hayti, the 
laws of nations have always been respected by her, 
and piracy has neverexisted on her coast, and the 
United States and ali the European nations have 
shared a lucrative trade with her people, which did 
not and could not exist while Hayti was San Domin- 
go, 2 French colony. 

Besides, she has always respected the comity of 
nations, and daring the war of 1813, she caused her 
neutrality to be respected by the then belligerent 

ywers, 

The geographical and military position of the Is- 
land of Hayti is such, that it is the interest of the 
United States that it should never become a European 
dependency, but, on the contrary, an independent 
State, which, de fucto and de jure, it is already.— 
Hayti has vindicated to the world her unquestionable 
love of independence in her refusal of the Protec- 
torate of France, and of the brilliant offers of Louis 
18th, made by his commissaries, Fontages and 
Esmangart, on the 6th day of October, 1816, thus 
adhering to the policy which actuated her in lend- 
ing material aid and assistance so generonaly grant- 
ed in 1816, under the presidency of Petion, to 
Bolivar, when in his misfortune he sought a refuge 
in Hayti, and by which aid that patriot was enabled 
to renew the combat of liberty, and eventually to 
establish the independence of his native land. ‘T'hus 
also was reasserted the Haytian policy previously 
proclaimed, that no political link can be permitted to 
exist between Europe and America, except those 
which are eszential to the reciprocal interest of com- 
merce. 

Nor can it be alleged that the origin of the Inde- 
pendence of Hayti precludes the possibility of its 
recognition by the United States, inasmuch as the 
National Convention of France did, by their com- 
missaries Santhonax and Polverel, proclaim the 
emancipation of the slaves of San Domingo, on the 
Ist day of November, 1793, which was ratified by 
that same body on the 4th day of February, 1794, 
and after which the inhabitants having become 
French citizens,defended its territor against France, 
under Tuissaint Louverture in the Noth, and under 
Andre Rigaud in the South, against the armies of 
England and that colonists of the island, under whose 
invitation and treaties that conquest was attempted, 
and with what success the capitulation of Maitland 
to Toussaint Louverture at the Mole St. Nicolas is a 


proo 

But the first Consul immediately, without any re- 
gard for these important services, attempted to sub- 
jugate to slavery the same men emanci by the 
National Convention, and who had by their valor 
preserved the island to France, from the then grasp- 
ing hands of England, and the Haytians having 


triumphed over the prowess of the French armies, 
became thus State, was recogni 
as such by her Met ropolitan power, Great 


Britain and all the continental powers of , 
who are now all duly represented in Hayti, conform- 





being $1,889,968, and ourf'exports, in domestic pro- 


ably to the con.ity of nations. 


. 


Therefore, the petitioners most earnestly and re- 
spectfully pray the Congress of the United States to 
recognize Haytias an Independent State, and in 
our relations with her, place her on the same footing 
as other independent nations. . 


Robert G. Shaw, Josiah Bradley, 

N. Appleton, Samuel Appleton, 
Amos Lawrence, William Ropes, 
David Sears, John Hencock, 
Benj. Welles, Stephen Fairbanks, 
N. F. Cunningham, Israe] Lombard, 
Patrick Grant, A. W. Thaxter, Jr., 


William Perkins, John Belknap, 
Geo. Callendar, William Parsons, 
Benj. Burgess, John D. Bates, 


James Read, 
Wm. B. Reynolds, 
Crocker & Sturgis, 
James Lodge, 
Geo. B. Upton, 
Win. Rice, 

C. B. Fessenden, 
Tsanc Livermore, 
Benj. Bangs, 
Chas. G. Nazro, 
Thomas Tremlett, 
C. Wilkins, 
Alfred C. Hersey, 
B. C. Clark. 


Henry Gassett, 
Thomas Gray & Co., 
George M. Barnard, 
John E. Lodge, 

J. Tasigi, 

Wn. F. Worthington, 
Win. W. Goddard, 

B. K. Hough, Jr., 

J. L. Priest, 

Wun. B. Fosdicky 
Deming Jarves, 
Robert Farley, 
Stephen Tilton & Co., 
Thomas B. Curtis, 





From the Cincinnati Christian Press. 
THE BALTIMORE CONVENTIONS. 


That God and his law were not in all the thoughts 
of the Conventions which constructed the platforms, 
and selected the candidates of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, is simply self-evident. Both acted 
under the dictation of the slave power, and for its 
advantage. Both are pledged to sustain the Fugitive 
Slave B.]l,and similar enactments. Now there never 
existed on the face of this earth, a power more hos- 
tile in every point and particular to the government 
of God, than the slave power of this al i Slavery 
is the embodiment of every crime against God and 


man. It would dethrone the Almighty, if it had the 
power. Jt makes merchandize of his image, and 


spbjects Jesus Christ, in the person of his blood- 
bought disciples, to every horrible and conceivable 
outrage. A party therefore under its dominion, and 
legislating for its perpetuity and stability, is neces- 
sarily, in its political action, godless and wicked, 

Again, had it been the studied effort of the au- 
thors of the Fugitive Slave Bill to concoct a tissue 
of legislative requirements, which should, in every 
point, and in their whole letter and spirit, insult and 
abrogate the law of God, they could not have brought 
forth any thing more completely to their purpose, 
than that compound of sin and Satan, known as the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The enactment js without a 
single redeeming feature. It is cool, unblushing, de- 
fiant rebellion against Ged and his Jaw. 

We repeat then the declaration, that both the 
large political parties of this land are pledged to do 
the bidding of the slave power, and to sustain that 
infamous offshoot of slavery, the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
To vote fur the candidate of either party is, then, to 
vote for that which would dethrone Jehoyah, and 
which tramples his plainest requirements in the dust. 
Can the Christiarv cast such a vote? Can he who 
professes to make God’s law the man of his counsel, 
and the guide of his life, give his suffrage for men 
and measures utterly and immeasurably hostile to all 
that law requires? Can he, who professes supreme 
love to his Savior, as the great controlling motive of 
his life, give his political influence to sustain a sys- 
tem, which sells that Savior at auction, to the high- 
est bidder? Can he vote to respect and maintain a 
statute, which makes it a crime to ‘ hide the outcast, 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to bring the 
poor that are cast out into his house, and to hide not 
himself from his own flesh’? To ask these ques- 
tions, would seem to answer them. It is, therefore, 
no breach of charity to say, that a vote cast for the 
candidate of either of the large political parties of 
this country is prima facie evidence against Chris- 
tian character. 








From the Dedham Gazette. 
RECEPTION OF MR. WEBSTER. 


Who ever heard, before last week, of ovations and 
triumphs to one who had experienced nothing but 
defeat? It is true, the Webster men have reversed 
the order of reason and calculation from the first. In 
the midst of actual despair and hopelessness, the 
have prophesied victory, the enthusiasm of their ad- 
miration has been reserved for acts of treachery, and 
now, in perfect keeping with the rest, they bestow 
their triumphs upon hin who has been driven igno- 
bly from the field. ‘There was point and pith in the 
recommendation of the New York press, which ad- 
vised that they undertake the business of rearing 
geese from gooseberries, inasmuch as they appear to 
be enraptured with the impossible, 

Had Mr. Webster maintained the ground he as- 
sumed previous to 1850, his personal presence would 
inspire to-day demonstrations of enthusiasm more 
glorious than any Roman or Grecian triumph; but 
without designing to detract an iota from the gifts 
bestowed by his friends on Friday, we are obliged to 
record the almost melancholy silence which distin- 
guished those who regarded the procession as though 
it had been indeed a funeral. We stood on the steps 
of the Winthrop House, where had gathered some 
of the daintiesi of the Hunkerdom of the city, and 
where the fair emblems of spontaneity—ever ready 
to lavish their smiles indifferently on the bero or the 
demagogue—blossomed Juxuriantly from all the win- 
dos, and yet a dead and sullen silence reigned, un- 
til the six horse vehicle spanned the great portico, 
when one or two feeble bursts of apparently affected 
applause broke forth, and suddenly died away. 

As the head of the procession came into view and 
passed on, and several of the Boston military compa- 
mes, with tulerably well filled ranks, reeked it slong 
the parched streets, we began to think that the Web- 
ster invitation to the troops was more powerful than 
even the command of the Commander-in-Chief, But 
suddenly, and while we were preparing for an hour's 
suspense before the grem object of all the Gemon- 
stration should appear, the end of the military came, 
and Gen. Tyler, with his familiar face and still more 
familiar chupean, (as they say #t the panoramas) 
‘came into view.” As our eyes rested on the great 
man, . , 
‘ Majestic, though in ruin, 

ful of the lapse of his later years, and remem- 
pon. aed the splendor of his giant powers, and the 
lorious things he had ottered at Plymouth and Bun- 
Fer-Hill, we felt like chiding the silent clods about 
a shout so lond that the modest 
peal of our own 
tinguished in the general acclaim. 
fol hey far, fa ed from it 
spectacle, they were far, very far remov enmity 
envy, or ility ; but more nearly allied to pity, that 
Rew forfeited the 


respect of 
the 


throwing himself, as a last resource, upon the sym- 
pathies of a sinall fraction, whose chief glory con- 





sists in their penchant for hunting negroes. 
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STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE COLOR- 
ED POPULATION OF CANADA. 
{ror cinctLatTion awRoan.) 


In consequence of many erroneous statements 
being citculated in Great Britain and ern 
States, in regaré to the circumstances and socia _ 
tion of the colored population residing in Canada, 
the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Suciety of the 
Province conceive it their duty to present to the 
friends of the African race, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a brief statement of facis which they hope 
wilt aid them io forming correct views Qn the sub- 
ject. Canada, from its proximity to the er 
States, has at all times been an asylum to such slaves 
as were able to escape from bondage. The colored 
population has been, from year to year, increasing 
frown that cause, and also from the occasional emi- 
gration of free colored persons, to escape from the 
degradation and insultsto w hich theyare exposed,even 
in the free States of the Union. The inggease of 
colored settlers had been so considerable, tiftt at the 
time of the passage of the atrocioug Fugitive Slave 
Law, about two years ago, it is believed that above 
20,000 colored people resided in Canada, 

A fresh impulse to the tide of emigration was then 
given. From 4,000 to 5,000 crossed the lines in a 
few months, and found, on British ground, that liber- 
ty which was denied to them in the country of their 
birth. Many of these refugees had lived for years 
unmolested in the Northern States, protected by 
the difficulty which some of these States threw in the 
way of the slaveholders in recovering their homan 
property. That difficulty, however, was at length re- 
moved by the Fugitive Slave Law, and no alterna- 
tive remained for these oppressed people, but to 
take refuge under the British flag. Many of them 
urrived in Canada in a state of destitution, which 
was the more severely felt when they came in 
the fall of the year, without provision for the in- 
clemency of the winter months, to which few of 
them had been accustomed. A considerable amount 
df suffering has beeu the consequence, but this) 
is shared in common, with all emigrants who arrive | 
in a foreign country, without adequate means for | 
temporary support. Interested parties have not been| 
slow in exaggerating these privations, and in repre- | 
senting the Canadas as unfit (or the residence of a) 
colored population. Slaveholders, and their agents, 
expect by this means to deter their human chattels | 
from seeking their freedom. And not only is Cana-| 
da considered an unfit place for the residence of the 
refugees, but the people of Canada have been repre- 
sented as hostile to them, and our Province has | 
recently been described in England, even by a pro-| 
fessed friend of the Slave, as ‘a City of cribs and | 
pens, harsh exemptions, and cruel exclusions” T his | 
is a deliberate falsehood, and an atrocious libel on 
the people and institutions of Canada, Every color- 
ed man, as is well known, the moment he sets his| 
foot on the Canadian soil, is forever free, and not| 
only free, but he is on a level, in regard to every | 
political and social privilege, with the white man. | 
He cen vote for members of parliament and for 
magistrates, and in every other popular election. | 
The colored people have generally their own | 
churches, and their own ministers ; and if they pre- 
fer joining congregations not of theirown race, there | 
is no negro pew in the church, or particnlar place | 
at the communion table, to stam> degradation on| 
them, as inthe neighboring republic. They are not | 

ejected from public coaches or confined to corners of | 
steamboats, as in that coantry ; and with regard to | 
their ultimate comfort in this Province, there can be | 
no doubt, when they are blest with health, and the | 
will to work. Attempts have been made by some 
ignorant and prejudiced persons to interfere with | 
that perfect equality, which is readily conceded, both 
by law and practice; but these have met with no 
encouragement, and have been promptly frowned 

down by the publie voice. Canada is too young to 

be possessed of great wealth, but few countries have 
a smaller number of poor, in the proper sense. 
Employment at good wages is easily procured, pro- 
visions are cheap, and the colored emigrant, like all 

others, after the first difficulties are susmounted, is 
certain of receiving daily bread, and in due time 

many of the comfurts and even luxuries of life.— 
Some of them, who have been here for several years, 
have acquired considerable property. The children 
of all attend school along with the whites, unless 
they wish to separate themselves, which the law at 
the present time allowsthem todo, But they rareiy 
exercise this right, and it may be doubted whether it 
ought to exist, as education will be best promoted by 
the absence of all such sectional distinctions, even 
when they are intended, as in this case, to protect 

and not to injure. The colored people in Canada 
have no permanent grievance of any kind, and there 
is nothingto prevent them filling the Lighest offices 
in the Colony. The privations which they suffer on 
their first arrival from bondage are certainly not ow- 
ing either to the laws of the Province,or to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. ‘These must be traced to 
the reckless slavehunters, who have driven them 
from their own country, without an hour’s notice to 
prepare for their change. 

The only question that remains is, whether the 
benevolence of the people of Canada has been suf- 
ficiently extended to these sufferers, who have been 
cast on their humanity. It might safely be predict- 
ed that among two millions of British subjects, few 
of whom have ever lived under the hardening influ- 
ence of siavery, many would be found on the side of 
justice and humanity. Scattered over the Province, 
are some who have been the warmest and most 
active promoters of the abolition of West India Sla- 
very, when they resided in Great Britain. Their 
voice has been heard through a portion of the Cana- 
dian press, while the questions of Texas, California 
and Mexico have been discussed in the United} 
States, and their protest inthe name of our common 
humanity against the extension of the area of sla- 
very, over those parts of the continent. From this 











class, assistance, advice and encouragement have 
been long given to the refugees from bondage, and | 
to other colored settlers in Canada. Various settle- 

ments of colored people have been formed in the} 
Upper Province. Among the earliest of these is the | 
Dawn Institution on the banks of the River Syden-| 
ham, in one of the Western Districts, and of which 

the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society now 

propose to take the charge. ‘The benevolent friends 

of Anti-Slavery in the United States have contribut- 

ed liberally to the support of this and several minor 
settlements. About three years ago, the Elgin settle- 

ment, an institution purely Canadian, was founded. 

It contains 9000 acres of Jand,bought by a company of | 
friends of the colored people chiefly residing in 

Toronto, Hamilton, Kingston, Montreal and Quebec. 

This Institution promises well. An active, industri- 

ous population is growing up, chiefly under the 
auspices of the Rev. Mr. King, who has devoted 

himself to the moral and religious improvement of 
the people, and of the rising generation. 

The passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill in 1850, 
convinced the friends of the oppressed African race 
that some more combined general effort was required 
for their assistance. An Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed at Toronto in February, 1851, for the purpose 
of giving relief to destitute Refugees, and for spread- 
ing abroad information in regard to the Anti-Slavery 
cause. The money raised during the first year by 
the Anti-Slavery and Ladies’ Society amounted to 
above $1.100. Thissum may appear small, but it 
must be recollected, that while Canada abounds in the 
means of human sustenance, it labors under the 
difficulty of oll new countries, a constant scarcity of 
the.circulating medium. But the sum collected by 
this Society, which was chiefly derived from the zeal- 
ous friends of the cause in Toronto, is not all that has 
been Gone. Many members of the Society and 
others have privately given much relief to the fugi- 


tives'in money, clothing and bedding, and this has! 


also been the case in other partsof the Province. It 
has become necessary, however painful, to mention 
these things in order to meet the aspersions which 
have ‘heen cast on the people of Canada. The 
Society have, besides, acted as alinoners for the in- 
defatigable friends of the cause in the United States, 
who have through them sent important relief to the 
sufferers, in liberal supplies of clothing and other 
necessaries. One great object of the Society is to 
prevent the emigrants from falling imo the situation 
of paupers, by providing them with employment as 
speedily as possible, and they have pleasure jn re- 
marking that with very few exceptions, those able to 
work have readily embraced the opportunity of plac- 
“eee in a situation of independence. 

he Committee and chief contributors and labor- 
ers in the work are of the class who take the lead in 
the Bible and Missionary gnd other Benevolent In- 
stitutions in the mothey d@untry and the United 
States. The clergymen of most of the Toronto 
Evangelical churches are among the office-bearers, 
supported by many of their most active and devoted 
members. Jt must be evident how important it is, 
in the position which Canada now holds to the col- 
ored population, that there should be a well organ- 
jzed association, to which the friends of the 
ed may send their contributions from the British 
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Islands and from the United States, with the most 
perfect confidence that these contributions will be 
faithfully and judiciously applied to the purposes for 
which they are bestowed. su 

This is the more necessary, as it is known to the 
Society, that, in more cases than one, individuals 
have deceived the friends of the cause abroad, by 
false representations, and have procured money for 
anti-slavery purposes which have been applied to 
their own use. ‘ : 

The Society has recently received donations from 
varions places in the three kingdoms, and they 
would cal] upon the friends of the cause to continue 
their aid. The tide of emigration from the United 
States to the Canadas wil! still continue, and from 
many causes may be expected to increase, Contri- 
butions may be forwarded to the President, Treasur- 
er, or Secretary of the Society, and the donors may 
rest satisfied that they will be faithfully and econom- 
ically administered. 

M. WILLIS, D. D., President ; 
THOMAS HENNING, Secretary ; 


ANDREW HAMILTON, Treasurer. 
Toronto, C. W., July 15th, 1852. 








BOSTON, JULY 1852. 
THE JUBILEE ! 
WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION! 

The Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society hereby notify the friends of impartial free- 
dom, without distinction of party or organization, in 
this Commonwealth, thata GRAND MASS CEL- 
EBRATION of the Anniversary of WEST INDIA 
EMANCIPATION will be held in the beautiful 
Grove at Framincuam, on TUESDAY, Angust 3rd , 
at which all, who are longing and laboring to wit- 
ness a similar, but still more glorious event in the 
United States, are cordially invited. No occurrence 
in human history is more deserving of commemora- 
tion than this, being unparalleled in its nature, and 
unequalled in the greatness of the change effected 
in the condition of a down-trodden and cruelly op- 
Let it be duly observed, with a two- 


30, 








pressed race, 

fold object. 
The Rail Road Company have agreed to take pas- 

sengers from Boston to the Grove at South Fram- 


[Reported for the Liberator. ] 
SPEECH OF THEODORE PAREER, 

At the Grand Mass Anti-Slavery Celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day, at Abington, ( Mass.) July 5, 1852. 
Mr. Presrpent, Lapres anp Genrtemen—This is 

one of the four anniversaries which mark four great 

movements in the progressive development of man- 
kind. Each of these anniversaries marks an Epoch 
in the history of the human race. 

The first is the 25th of December, the date agreed 
upon as the anniversary of the Birth of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, marking the Epoch of Christianity. 

The next is the Ist of November, the date when, in 
1517, Martin Luther nailed the ninety-five theses on 
the church door at Wittenberg, the noise of his ham- 
mer startling the indolence, the despotism and the 
licentiousness of the Pope, and his concubines, and his 
court far off at Rome. That marks the Epoch of Pro- 
testantisin, the greatest movement of mankind after 
the teaching of Jesus, 

The third is the 22d of December, the day when 
our Forefathers, in 1620, first set their feet on Ply- 
mouth Rock, coming, though unconsciously, to build 
up a Church without a Bishop, a State without a King, 
a community without a lord, and a family without a 
slave. The day marks the Epoch of New England. 

The fourth is the fourth of July, the day when our 
Fathers, in 1776, brought distinctly to national con- 
sciousness what I call the American Idea; the Idea, 
namely, that all men have natural rights to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; that all men 
are equal in their natural rights ; that these rights can 
only be alienated by the possessor thereof; and that 
it is the only function of government to preserve their 
rightsto each and all. This day marks the Epoch of 
the United States of America--an Epoch indissolubly 
connected with the three that preceded it. The Idea 
was Christian, was Protestant, was of New England. 
Plymouth was becoming national, Protestantism go- 
ing into politics, and the Sentiments and Ideas of 
Christianity getting an expression on a national scale. 
The Declaration of Independence was the American 
profession of faith in political Christianity. 


This day is consecrated to freedom; let us look, 
therefore, at the Aspect of Freedom just now in 
Amcrica, 

In 1776, there were less than 3,000,000 persons in 
the United States. Now, more than 3,000,000 yYo- 
ters. But, alas! there are also more than 3,000,000 
slaves. Seventy-six years ago, slavery existed in all 





ingham, and bring them back to the city, on the fol- 


lowing terms :—Adu!ts, 50 cents each; children, un- | Quite Satisfied with it; only the cupidity of the Puri- 
der 15 years of age, 25 cents each. The same terms | t*” assented thereto, not his conscience. Soon it re- 


will be allowed at Worcester, and for the Milford 
Branch. The prices wil! be uniform, without refer- 
ence to the distance travelled; provided that in no 
case wi)] more than the regular fare, from any station 
to South Framingham and back, be charged. 

In case of the weather being unsuitable for an 
open-air meeting, it wil! be held in Wavertey Hatt, 
(near the Depot,) a new and commodious hall, accom- 
modating about six hundred persons. 

Those going from Boston, and stations east of 
Framingham, will leave Boston at 8 30, A 
from Worcester, and stations west of Fram:ngham, 


will leave Worcester at 9, A. M. Those from Mil-| the North, and some of them, we see,when called on to 
ford, and stations on the Milford Branch, will leave | ¢hoose betwixt Christianity and slavery, openly and 


Milford at 10 20, A. M. 


Returning —leave Framingham for Boston, Wor- | of this great crime against man. But simultaneously 
| with this growth of Hunkerism in the cities and the 


cesterand Milford, at 5 30, P.M. 
There wi)! be no lack of able and eloquent speak- 
ers on the occasion. 


Sargeant, Samuel Johnson, and Thomas T. Stone, 
and Hon. Henry Wilson and E. L. Keyes, are among 
the number specially invited to be present. 
FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Epmunp Quincy, Sec'y. 


t= Those in Plymouth County, desirous of at- | its summit. 


tending the celebration at Framingham. on the 3d of 


August, and yet anxious to reach home that evening, in the world of man. There is no leap; a slope al- 
are informed that they will be allowed to return to| ways; never a spring. The continuity of historical 


the city, from the Grove, in the express train from 
New York, by which they will arrive in season to 
take the 5 o'clock train for Plymouth, &c. 
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THE PLACE FOR THE CELEBRATION. 
Leicester, July 28th, 1852. 

Dear Mr. Garrison :—The Grove at South Fram- 
ingham, where our annual gathering in honor of 
Emancipation in the West Indies, is to be held on 
Tuesday next, is admirably adapted to this purpose. I 
visited it last week, and as this will be the first of our 
meetings ever held there, your readers may like to 
know something of it beforehand. 

The Grove is spacious, well-shaded, and free from 
underbrush,—the soil light, and easily drying after 
rain. It is situated on the border of Framingham 
Pond, a beautiful sheet of water. In the centre of the 
grove is a little hollow or dell, very convenient for the 
purposes of speaking and hearing. Around the slop- 
ing sides of the dell are arranged seats for an audience 
of nearly or quite a thousand persons, with a good 
stand for speakers on the lower side. Then, for the 
hours of recreation and amusement, there are numer- 
ous seats and swings seattered among the trees, nu- 
merous boats upon the pond, &c. In a large house, 
at the side of the grove, is a refreshment-room, well 
supplied, and very convenient for such as do not bring 
their own refreshments. A constant supply of cold 
water is freely provided for all. 

A branch railroad leads directly by the grove, and 
partics are carried by the cars to the very place of 
meeting. The railroad fare, as you will notice by the 
advertisement, is very moderate ; fifty cents for adults, 
twenty-five cents for children under fifteen years of age, 
including both trips. This is less for both ways, be- 
tween Boston and the Grove, and between Worcester 
and the Grove, than the usual and regular fare one way. 

Waverley Hall, opposite the Railroad Station at 
Framingham, a new and convenient hall, has been en- 
gaged for the meeting, provided the weather shouid 
not be suitable for meeting in the Grove. 

We earnestly hope that the eastern portions of the 
State will come in great numbers to the meeting; and 
that they will find that their fellow-laborers of the 
Centre and West keep not back. 

1 am, very truly yours, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 








THE LIBERATION OF 800,000 SLAVES! 
‘Hark ! to a voice o’er glad Caribbean waves, 
Telling that men walk forth no longer slaves! 
The fetters broke—for ever unconfined, 
Henceforth expatiates the immortal mind ; 

Doing what mind, free as its Giver, can, 

To prove th’ affinity of God to man. 

Tis much that, now, the tiller of the soil 

Shall henceforth reap the harvest of his toil ; 

*Tis much,—no longer in the world alone, 

He feels home's treasures are indeed his own. 

No tyrant’s hand shall on his wife be laid, 

No ruffian dealer in his children trade ; 

Nor to the cord and whip shall subject be 

The body ,—yea, tis more—the soct is free! 

The soul, once bought with priceless blood, and sold 
By man, unblushingly, for sordid gold. 

What earthquake cry has on that prison broke, 
And from the guiltless captive loosed the yoke ? 
The same strong voice that rocked Phillippi’s cell 
Has wrought Emancipation’s work so well ! 

The Gospel’s influence stooped to melt the chain, 
And bring up man to sit with men again. 

Oh ! speed it, then, till on our millions fall 

Its warmth and light, which play upon the wall 

Of their sad dungeon, and, barred out by sin, 

As yet, with blest deliverance, shine not in.’ 
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-M. Those | Mother city of the Puritans is the metropolis of the 
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William Lloyd Garrison, Ed- | spread of slavery from the Delaware to the Sacramen- 
mund Quincy, Parker Pillsbury, Charles C. Bur- | to, the spirit of liberty has also spread, and taken a 
leigh, Charles L. Remond, and Rev. Theodore Par- | deep hold on the hearts of the people. 

ker, John Pierpont, Thomas W. Higginson, John T. 


} 


| 


| dilleras, and the Pacific Ocean is witness to the gi- 


the thirteen colonies; but New Engiand was never 


treated from New England, from all the North, but 
strengthened itself in the South, and spread West- 
ward and Southward, till now it has crossed the Cor- 


gantic crime of the American People. 

But, spite of this growth of slavery,theAmericanIdea 
has grown in favor with the American people, the 
North continually becoming more and more demo- 
cratic in the best sense of the word. True, in al) the 
great cities of the North, the love of slavery has also | 
grown strong, in none stronger than in Boston. The 


Hunkers. Slavery also has entered the churches of 


boldly decide against the Law of God, and in favor 


churches of the North, at the same time with the 


In the material world, nothing is done by leaps, all 
by gradual advance. The land slopes upward all the 
way from Abington tothe White Mountains, If Mt. 
Washington rose a mile and a quarter of sheer ascent, 
with perpendicular sides from the level of the ocean, 
only the eagle and the lightning could gain its top. 
Now its easy slope allows the girl to look down from 


What is true in the world of matter holds also good 


succession is never broke. Newtons and Shakespears 
do not spring up among Hottentots and Exquimaux, 
but among young nations inheriting the old culture. 
Even the men of genius, who tower like a cloud over 
the vulgar herd, have their predecessors almost as 
high, and the continuity of succession holds good in 
the Archimedes, theGallileos,the Keplers,the Newtons 
and the La Places. Christianity would not have been 
possible in the time of Moses; nor Protestantism in 
the days of St. Augustine; nor a New England Ply- 
mouth in the days of Luther; nor the national recog- 
nition of the American Idea in 1620. That Idea could 
not become a national Fact in 1776. No, not yet is it 
a fact. 

First comes the Sentiment—the feeling of liberty ; 
next the Idea—the distinct notion thereof; then the 
Fact—the thought becomes a thing. Budsin March, 
blossoms in May, apples in September—that is the 
law of historical succession. 

The Puritans enslaved the Indians. In 1675, the 
Indian apostle petitioned the ‘Honorable Governor 
and Council sitting at Boston, this 13th of the 6th, 
‘73,’ that they would not allow Indians to be 
sold into slavery. But John Eliot stood well nigh 
alone in that matter. For three months later, I find 
the Governor, Leveret, gives a bill of sale of seven 
Indians, ‘to be sold for slaves,’ and affixes thereto the 
* Publique Seale of the Colony.’ 

Well, there has been a great progress from that day 
to the 12th of April, 1851, when the merchants of 
Boston had to break the laws of Massachusetts, and 
put the court-house in chains, and get the chains over 
the thick neck of the Chief Justice, and call out the 
Sims brigade, before they could kidnap and enslave a 
single fugitive from Georgia. 

But it would not be historical to expect a nation to 
realize its own Idea at office, and allow all men to be 
‘equal in the enjoyment of their ‘ natural and inali- 
enable rights.’ Still, there has been a great progress 
towards that in the last seventy-six years, spite of the 
steps taken backward in some parts of the land. It 
is not 110 years since slaves were advertised for sale 
in Boston, as now in Norfolk; not eighty years since 
they were property in Massachusetts, and appraised in 
the inventories of deceased republicans. So then the 
cause of African freedom has a more auspicious look 
on the 4th of July, 1852, than it had on the 4th of 
July, 1776. We do not always think so, because we 
look at the present evil, not at the greater evils of the 
past. So much for the general aspect of this matter. 


Look now at the position of the Political Parties. 
There are 'wo great parties in America—only two. 
One is the Pro-Stavery Party. This has not yet at- 
tained a distinct consciousness of its idea and conse- 
quent function ; 80 there is contradiction in its opin- 
ions, vacillation in its conduct, and heterogeneous ele- 
ments in its ranks. This has two divisions, viz., the 
Whigs and the Democrats. The two are one great 
national party—they are one in slavery, as all sects are 
‘one in Christ.’ Yet, they still keep up their dis- 
tinctive banners, and shout their hostile war-cry ; 
but when they come to action, they both form column 
under the same leader, and fight for the same end— 
the promotion, the extension, and the perpetuation of 
slavery. 

Once the Whig Party wanted a Bank. Democracy 
trod it to the earth. Then the Whigs clamored for a 
protective tariff. That also seems now an obsolete 
idea, and a revenue tariff is a fact accomplished. The 
old issues between Whig and Democrat are out of 
date. Shall it be said the Whigs want a strong cen- 
tral government, and the Democrats are still anti- 
federal, and opposed to the centralization of power? 
It is not so. I can see no difference in the two par- 
tics in this matter; both are ready to sacrifice the in- 








dividual conscience to the brute power of arbitrary 
law ; each to crush the individual rights of the sepa- 
rate States before the central power of the federal gov- 
ernment. In passing the Fugitive Slave Bill, which 
aims at both these enormities, the Democrats outvied 
the Whigs; in executing it, the Whigs outdo the 
Democrats, and kidnap with a more malignant reti 

I believe the official kidnappers are all Whigs, in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 

Both parties have now laid down their Platforms, 
and nominated their candidates for the Presidency, 
and hoisted them thereon. Their Platforms are erect- 
ed on slave soil, and made of slave timber. Both ex- 
press the same devotion to slavery, the same acquies- 
cence in the Fugitive Slave Bill. The Whig Party 
says, we ‘ will discountenance all efforts at the renew- 
al or continuance of such agitation [on the subject of 
slavery.) in Congress or out of it—whenever, where- 
ever, or however the attempt may be made.’ The 
Democrats say they * will resist all attempts at reviv- 
ing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the sla- 
very question, under whatever shape or color the at- 
tempt may be made.” There is the difference; one 
will discountenance, and the other resist all agitation of 
the question which concerns the freedom of 3,000,600 
American citizens. Slavery is their point of agreement. 

Both have nominated their champions—each a 
‘General.’ They have passed by the eminent politi- 
cians, and selected men whose political experience is 
insignificant. The Democratic champion from New 
Hampshire jumps upon one platform, the Whig cham- 
pion from New Jersey jumps upon the other, and 
each seems to like that ‘bad eminence’ very well. 
But I believe that at what old politicians have left of a 
heart, both dislike slavery—perhaps about equally. 
General Pierce, in a public meeting, I am told, de- 
clared that the Fugitive Slave Bill was against the 
principles of the common law, and against natural 
moral right. Gen. Scott, I am told, in a private con- 
versation, observed, that if he were elected President, 
he would never appoint a slaveholder as Judge in any 
territory of the United States. Their letters accept- 
ing the nomination show the value of such publi¢e or 
private ejaculations. 

It is a little remarkable that War and Slavery 
should be the sine gua non in the Chief Magistrate of 
the United States, and of no other country. A wo- 
man may be Queen of England, and rule one hundred 
millions of men, and yet not favor the selling of 
Christians. A man may be ‘ Prince President’ of the 
mock republic of France, and hate slavery; he may 
be Emperor of Austria, or Autocrat of all the Russias, 
and think kidnapping is a sin; yes, he may be Sultan 
of Turkey, and believe it self-evident that all men are 
created equal, with a natural, inherent and unaliena- 





Webster answered it.’ But there was greatness, even 

nobleness in the man; and much to excuse so mon- 

strous a departure from the true and right. He was 

a bankrupt politician, and fancied that he saw within 

his grasp the scope and goal of all his life; he repre- 
sented a city whose controlling inhabitants prize gold 
and powcr above all things, and are not very scrupulous 
about the means to obtain either; men thatrun their 
taxes, let shops for drunkeries and houses for brothels, 
and bribe a senator of the nation, The New England 
doctors of divinity, in the name of God, justified his 
greatest crime. Do you expect more piety in the bear 
garden of polities, than in the pulpit of the Christian 
church? Let us remember these things now the 
mighty is fallen. Let us pity the lion now that hig 
mane is draggled in the dust, and his mouth is filled 
with Southern dirt. Blame there must be indeed; 
but pity for fallen greatness should yet prevail—not 
the pity of contempt, but the pity of compassion, the 
pity of love. Let us gather up the white ashes of 
him who perished at the political stake, and do loving 
honor to any good thing in his character and his life. 
If we err at all, let it be on the side of charity. We 
all need that. 


If Gen. Scott is President, I take it we shall have 
a moderate pro-slavery administration, fussy and 
feathery ; that we shall take a large slice from Mexico 
during the next four years. Gen. Scott isa military 
man, of an unblemished character, I believe—i. e. 
with no unpopular vices—but with the prejudices of a 
military man. He proposes to confer citizenship on 
any foreigner who hasserved a year in the army or navy 
of the U. States, and scems to think a year of work 
at fighting is as good a qualification for American 
citizenship as five years industrious life on a farm, or 
inashop. This is a little too military for the Ameri- 
can taste, but will suit the military gentlemen who 
like to magnify their calling. 

If Gen. Pierce is chosen, I take it we shall have a 
strong pro-slavery administration ; shall get the slice 
of Mexico, and Cuba besides, in the next four years. 
‘ Manifest destiny ’ will probably point that way. 

I do not know that it will not be better for the 
cause of freedom: that Pierce should succeed. Perhaps 
the sooner this whole matter is brought to a crisis, 
the better. In each party there is a large body of 
Hunkers,—men who care little or nothing for the 
natural rights of man; mean, selfish men, who seek 
only their own gratification, and care not at what cost 
to mankind this is procured. If the Whig Party is 
defeated, I take it the majority of these Hunkers will 
gradually fall in with the Democrats; that the Whig 
Party will not rally again under its old name; that 
the party of Hunkers will hoist the flag of slavery, 





ble right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ! 
But, to be President of the United States, a man 
must be devoted to slavery, and believe in the ‘finality 
of the compromise measures,’ and promise to discoun- 
tenance or to resist all agitation of the subject of sla- 
very, whenever, wherever, or however! Truly, ‘it is 
a great country.’ 

That is the aspect of the great Pro-Slavery Party 
of America, But I must say a word of the late Whig 
Convention. It resulted in one of the most signal 
defeats that ever happened to an American statesman. 
Even Aaron Burr did not fall so suddenly and deep 
into the ground, at his first downfall, as Daniel Web- 
ster. 

If I am rightly informed, Mr. Mason, in 1850, 
brought forward the Fugitive Slave Bill, with no ex- 
pectation that it would pass; perhaps with no desire 
that it should pass. If it were rejected, then there 
was what seemed a tangible grievance, which the dis- 
unionists would lay hold of, as they cried for ‘seces- 
sion.’ I don’t know that it was so; I am told so, 
He introduced the Bill. Mr. Webster seized it, made 
it his ‘thunder’ on the 7th of March, 1850. Itseemed 


_a tangible thing for him to hold on by, while he kicked 
from under him his old platform of liberty, made of 


such timbers as his oration at Plymouth, at Bunker 
Hill, at Faneuil Hall—his speech for the Greeks, 
and his speech against General Taylor. He held on 
to it for two years, and three months, and fourteen 
days ;—a long time for him. He took hold on the 7th 
of March, 1850; and on the 2Iist of June, 1852, his 
hands slipped off, and the Fugitive’ Slave Bill took 
flight towards the Presidency, without Daniel Web- 
ster, but with Gen. Pierce at one end of it, and Gen- 
Scott at the other. 
‘ The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 
The prophet gazed—and wished to follow too.’ 

The downfall of Daniel Webster is terrible :—it was 
sudden, complete, and final. He has fallen ‘ like Lu- 
cifer—never to rise again.’ His giant strength was 
never so severely tasked as in the support of slavery. 
What pains he took—up early and down late! What 
speeches he made,—at Boston, N. York, Albany,Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, at Philadelphia, and I know 
not at how many other places! What letters he wrote ! 
And it was all to endinthis! Whata fee for what 
a pleading! He was never so paid before. 

The pride of Boston—its Hunkerism—ten hundred 
strong, went to Baltimore to see him rise. They 
came back amazed at the totality of his downfall. 


I think this was at first the plan of some of the 
most skilful of the Northern leaders of the Whigs, to 
nominate Gen. Scott without a platform—not committed 
to slavery or to freedom; then to represent him as 
opposed toslavery, and so on that ground to com- 
mend him to the North, and carry the election; for 
any day when the North rallies, it can outvote the 
South. But some violent pro-slavery men framed the 
present platform, and brought it forward. The policy 
of Mr. Webster's friends would have been to. say— 
‘We need no platform for Mr. Webster. The speech 
of March 7th is his platform. Mr. Fillmoie needs 
none. Gen. Scott needs a platform, for you don’t 
know his opinions.’ But, ‘it is enough. for the 
servant that he be as his master.’ As Mr. Webster 
had caught at Mason's Bill, so the Retainers caught at 
the Northern platform, and one who has a great 
genius for oratory enlarged on its excellence, and 
whitewashed it all over with his peculiar rhetoric. 
The platform was set up by the Convention, to the 
great joy of the ‘Retainers’ from New England ; when 
all at once, the image of Gen. Seott appeared upon 
it! He as well as Fillmore or Webster can stand 
there. This was the weight that pulled them 
down ; for after Scott had signified his willingness to 
accept the platform, the great objection to him on the 
part of the South was destroyed. 

The defeatof Mr. Webster is complete and awful, 
In fifty three ballotings, he never went beyond 32 
votes out of 293. Fifty three times was the vote 
taken, and fifty three times the whole South voted 
against him. When it became apparent that the 
vote would fall to Gen. Scott, Mr. Webster's friends 
went and begged the Southerners to give him a few 
votes, votes which could then do Mr. Fillmore no 
good; but the South answered—not a vole! They 
went with tears in their eyes; still the South answer- 
ed—not a vote! That is a remarkable ‘chapter in 
History’! 

Now that the great man has fallen,—utterly and 
terribly fallen,—a warning for many an age to come, I 
feel inclined to remember not only the justice of the 
judgment, but the great powers and the great services 
of the victim. I wish something may be done to 
comfort him in his failure, and am glad that his friends 
now seek an opportunity to express their esteem. 
Words of endearment are worth something when 
deeds of succor fail, and when words of consolation 
awake no hope. I think the anti-slavery men have 
dared to be just towards Mr. Webster, when he 
thundered from the seat of his power; now let us 
be generous. I hope no needless word of delight at 
his fall will be spoken by any one of us. If we 
fought against the lion in his pride, and withstood his 
rage and his roar, let us now remember that he was a 
Lion, and not insult the prostrate majesty of mighty 
power. ‘It was a grievous fault, and gricvously hath 


and the whole hosts of noble, honest, and religious 
men in both parties will flee out from under that flag, 
and go over to the Party of Freedom. Now the 
sooner this separation of the elements takes place, the 
better. Then we shall know who are our friends, who 
our foes. Men will have the real issue set before 
them. But, until the separation is effected, many 
good men will cling to their old party organization, 
| with the delusive hope of opposing slavery thereby. 
| Thus wesee two such valuable newspapersas the 
|New York Evening Post and the Tribune, with 
strong anti-slavery feelings, at work for the Demo- 
crats or the Whigs. I think this is the last. Presiden- 
tial election in Which such journals will defend such 
a platform. 





| 


Now look atthe Anti-Stavery Parry. Here also 
are two great divisions: one is political, the other 
moral. A word of each—of the political party first. 

This is formed of three sections. One is the Free 
Soil party, which come mainly from the Whigs; the 
next is the Free Democracy, the Barnburners, who 
have come mainly from the Democrats. Each of 
these has the prejudices of its own historical tradition 
—Whig prejudices or Democratic prejudices; it has 
also the excellencies of its primal source. I include 
the Liberty party in this Free Soil, Free Democratic 
division. They differ from the other in this—a denial 
that the Constitution of the United States authorizes 
or allows slavery ; a denial that slavery is constitu- 
tional in the nation, or even /egal in any State. 

But all these agree in a strong feeling against sla- 
very. They are one in freedom, as the Whigs and 
Democrats are one in slavery. Part of this feeling 
they have translated into an Idea. To express it in 
their most general terms — Slavery is sectional, not 
national ; belongs to the State, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Hence they aim to cut the nation free from 
slavery altogether, but will leave it to the individual 
States. 

Now this political Anti-Slavery party is a very 
strong party. It is considerable by its numbers— 
powerful enough to hold the balance of power in 
several of the States. Four years ago, it cast three 
hundred thousand votes. This year I think it will 
go up to four hundred thousand. 

But it is stronger in the talent and character of its 
eminent men, than in the force of its numbers. You 
know those men. I need not speak of Chase and 
Hale, of Giddings and of Mann, with their coadjutors 
in Congress and out of it. Look at names not so 
well known as yet in our national debates. Here isa 
noble speech from Mr. Townshend, one new ally in 
the field from the good State of Ohio. This is the first 
speech of his that I have ever read; it is full of 
promise. There is conscience in this man; there is 
power of work in him. 

Mr. Rantoul has done honorably—done nobly, in- 
deed. What he will say to-day, I shall not pretend 
to calculate. He is a politician, like others, and in a 
very dangerous position ; but I have much faith in 
him ; and, at any rate, I thank God for what he Aas 
done already. He is a man of a good deal of ability: 
and may be trusted yet to do us good service, not in 
you way or my way, but in his own way. 

I ought to say a word of Mr. Sumner. I know that 
he has disappointed the expectations of his best 
friends by keeping silent so long. But Mr. Sumner's 
whole life shows him to be an honest man, not a sel- 
fish man at all---a man eminently sincere, and emi- 
nently trustworthy, eminently just. He hasa right to 
choose his own time to speak. I wish he had spoken 
long ago, and I doubt if this long delay is wholly wise 
for him. But it is for him to decide, not for us. ‘A 
fool's bolt is soon shot,’ while a wise man often re- 
serves his fire. He should not be taunted with his 
remarks made when he had no thought of an election 
to the Senate. A man often thinks a thing easy, 
which he finds difficult when he comes up to the 
spot. But this winter past, Mr. Sumner has not 
been idle. I have a letter from an eminent gentle- 
man at Washington,---a man bred in kings’ courts 
abroad,---who assures me that Sumner has carried 
the ideas of freedom where they have never been 
carried before, and when he speaks, will be listened 
to with much more interest than if he had uttered his 
speech at his first entrance to Congress. Depend upon 
it, we shali hear the right word from Charles Sumner, 
yet. Ido not believe that he has waited to muke it 
easy for him to speak, but that it may be better for 
his Idea, and the cause of Freedom he was sent there 
to represent. 

Then there is another man of great mark on the 
same side. I mean Mr. Seward. He is nominally 
with the Whigs, but he is really of the Political Anti- 
Slavery Party, the chief man in it. Just now he has 
more influence than any man in the Northern States, 
and is the only prominent Whig politician of whom 
we might wisely predict a brilliant future. General 
Scott, I take it, owes his nomination to Senator Sew- 
ard. In the Convention, he seems to have wished for 
three things :—1. To defeat Mr. Webster, at all events. 
2. To defeat Mr. Fillmore, if possible. 3. To have 
the nomination of Scott, without a platform, if possi- 
ble, but if not, with a platform, even with the pres- 
ent platform. Had Scott been nominated without a 
slavery platform, I think Seward, and many other 
leading Free Soilers, would have stood by to help his 
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this : that slavery in the States is subject to the control of 
the Federal Government. True, they apply this only to 
the Northern States ; but if the Federal Governmentem 
interfere with slavery in Massachusetts, to the extent 
of kidnapping a man in Boston, and keeping him ix 
duresse by force of armed soldiers, then the principl 
is established, that the Federal Government may i» 
terfere with slavery in South Carolina; and when we 
get the spirit of the North aroused, and the nunim 
of the North on the side of freedom, it will take buta 
whiff of breath to annihilate human bondage fromthe 
Delaware to the Sacramento. 

Even the course of Politics is in our favor, The 
spirit of this Teutonic family of men is hostile w 
slavery. We alone preserve what all the other tribe 
have cast off. We cannot keep it long. The Ides 
of America, the Ideas of Christianity, are agent 
it. The spirit of the age is hostile—ay, the spit 
of mankind and the nature of the infinite Gol! 
-_ _ 

RANDOM THRUSTS. 
BY SHARPSTICK. 

A handbill freely posted in some of our large towns 
is headed thus :—‘Men wanted for the U.S. army, 
This want is likely to be felt for an indefinite time; 
as none but beas/s of prey would engage in the busi 
ness of systematic slaughter, and none but beast af 
burden would drag the car of a General's * glory 
over fields miry with blood, Jong may Uncle San 
official homicides ‘want’ men to be turned into mur 
dering machines ! 
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LETTER PROM REV. J. G. PORMAN. 
Nantucket, July 24, 1852. 
Witt Liorp Garrison : 

Dear Furrxp—I have been so much pleased with 
the visit of Daniel Foster, and his lectures in this 
place, that I feel it due to him and the cause in which 
he is engaged, to give expression to my sense of the 
value of his labors in the Liberator. 

On last Sunday, he occupied my pulpit, afternoon 
and evening, and delivered two very able discourses 
on the necessity of bearing the cross in the performance 
of Christian duty, and on the true and false life. The 
congregation in the evening was very large and atten- 
tive, and the discourse madea deep impression. In 
the first of these discourses, after showing from his- 
tory in what way Christians have to bear the cross in 
different ages of the world, Mr. Foster showed that 
the same necessity exists now in reference to the sin 
of human slavery, and the corruptions of the age in 
which we live. His sketch of the sacrifices of the 
apostles and martyrs, the trials of Luther and his co- 
adjutors, and the persecutions of the Puritans and 
Quakers, was forcibly and well applied. When he 
had finished, I could not help feeling that the anti- 
slavery cause had received a valuable accession in 
him, and that he is well fitted to do a good work in 
the anti-slavery field. His discussion in the evening 
was a strong and eloquent contrast between the life of 
a good man, devoted to truth and humanity, and the 
life of a selfish and wicked man, devoted to the acqui- 
sition of wealth and power for selfish purposes. It 
was illustcated by sketches of Gerrit Smith, John 
Jacob Astor, Napoleon and Washington, and a practi- 
cal application made to the character of the leading 
politicians ard political parties of the present day, and 
the duty of all good men to unite for the overthrow 
of the Slave Power. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Foster gave his third 
lecture in the vestry of the Baptist church, which was 


the approbation of a number of that church, on ac- 
count of Mr. F’s connection with yourself and the 
You were charged 
with being an infidel, which was afterwards modified 
to a charge that you do not believe in the plenary in- 


American Anti-Slavery Society. 


to annihilate every principle of truth, justice and hon- 
esty. 

But we have clergymen here, whose especial duty 
it is to guard the people against the effects of any move- 
‘ment that endangers the morals of the community.— 
Have they done so in this case? Not at all, not one 
of them; though they are very prompt to warn their 
flocks against the pernicious influence of modern re- 
formers and fanatics. And yet it is thought strange by 
some, who are very strong abolitionists once a year, 
that any one should refuse to attend the regular Sun- 
day meetings, on anti-slavery grounds. It is to be 
hoped that such will yet be able to see that to vote at 
the annual elections against slavery, while through 
the remainder of the year our influence goes to make 
it respectable, honorable and Christian, is not the best 
way to hasten the liberation of the slave. 

Truly yours, T. BICKNELL. 

Kingston, July 26th, 1852. 


——— 


THE COLORED PEOPLE IN CANADA. 
Sr. Carnantnes, (C. W.) July 20th, 1852. 

Deax Farenp Gannison,—As a friend of truth and 
humanity, it affords ne pleasure to clip from the Toron- 
to Globe, and send the enclosed statement from the cffi- 
cers of the Upper Canada Anti-Slavery Society, which 
fairly and truthfully represents the condition of the 
Please have the 
kindness to give it a prominent place in the columns 
of your paper. I heartily concur in the statements 
made, and rejoi¢e to see them emanating from a source 
which is entitled to the respect and confidence of all 
true friends of freedom, 

Much injury has been done to the cause of the ref- 
ugees in this asylum, by misrepresentation, which 
ought to be corrected and counteracted, for the two- 
fold purpose of promoting the welfare of the colored 
population, and doing justice to the better portion of 
the whites. While we admit, with deep sorrow of 
heart, that many of the meaner sort of white inhabit- 
ants are cursed with complexional prejudice, which 
seriously injures themselves and annoys others, yet the 
controlling influences of the country and of the gov- 
ernment are on the side of justice and humanity ; 
hence, if the colored people are subject to local or in- 


colored population of this Province. 





spiration of the Scriptures; and our Baptist friends 
appearing to concur with their minister, the use of the | 
vestry was not offered for another evening. Mr. Fos- 
ter made an able vindication of yourself, and then | 
proceeded to give a sketch of the encroachments of | 
the Slave Power in this country, which was enough to 
have raised the spirit of liberty in any man, not) 
wholly dead to every sense of manliness and the 
rights ot human nature. 





The concluding lecture was given the next eve- 
ning at Pantheon Hall, to a large audience; and, after | 
a further account of your labors in the caase of the ih- | 
jured and oppressed, was devoted to a discussion of | 
the true and the false church, in which the old! 
fashioned dogma of the plenary inspiration of the | 
Bible was literally demolished, and the true cats | 
was shown to be founded on works of justice and | 
mercy, and not on human creeds. The character of | 
the pro-slavery churches and ministry of the coun- 
try was shown in its true light, and in a manner} 
that called out the Baptist minister in vindication | 
of himself, Dr. Sharp, and the general character | 
of the churches. Of this incidental controversy, it) 


does not become me to speak, as the Rev. Mr. | 
Clark is one of my neighbors, and has always man- | 


ifested to me the utmost liberality and toleration, | 
having exchanged pulpits with me, and otherwise ex- | she was valued at a thousand dollars ! 


hibited a truly catholic and Christian spirit. The dis- | 


course of Mr. Foster, however, made a deep impres- | 
| 

sion, and we all felt that his labors had given ay 
. . . ' 

new impulse to the anti-slavery movement in our com- | 


munity. 
hope they will continue to be agitated until the senti- 
ment of liberty with us shall be triumphant. We re- 
gretted the absence of that devoted friend of the slave 
and Christian philanthropist, Narsanre, Barney, as 
he was at Siasconset, and being somewhat infirm, could 
not come in to the meetings in the evening; but he 
did not forget our friend Foster, nor does he ever for- 
get him who pleads for God’s oppressed and suffering 
poor. We had a pleasant ride to Siasconset with Mrs. 
Poot, who, with her husband, showed the warmest 
sympathy with the cause, and on our return we met 
friend Barney, and had a brief interview with him. 
These are some of the friends who are strengthening 
my hands in the position I occupy as the public advo- 
Mr. Poot and his wife 
extended a generous hospitality to Mr. Foster, and 
other friends were not backward in their expressions 
We all felt that his labors 
were well-directed, and we hope that friends in other 
places will not be backward in welcoming him among 
them. As the friend who offered the prayer for the 
fugitive Sims, on Long Wharf, when the City author- 
ities of Boston had consummated that deed of infamy 
by which he was sent back in the brig Acorn to 
Southern bondage, he will be remembered wherever 
this gospel of Humanity is preached; and let me say 
further, to those who do not know him, that they will 
find him a man of strong faith, eloquent and earnest 
in speech, and one who makes a strong and direct 
appeal to the judgment and consciences of his hearers. 

My object in writing this letter has not been to grat- 
ify Mr. Foster's love of approbation, but to commend 
him to the friends of the slave, wherever he may go, 
that they may exert themselves to secure him audi- 
ences, and co-operate with him in his work. 

Very truly, yours, 


eate of an anti-slavery gospel. 


of interest and sympathy. 


J. G. FORMAN. 


— 7 — 


THE LAST TRIBUTE TO DANIEL. 

Friexp Garrison :—Saturday lagt was a sad day 
for Kingston. Daniel Webster, that personification of 
all that is vile, passed through this place on his way 
home. Some of his friends in Duxbury had made ar- 
rangements for a demonstration of respect on his arri- 
val at the Station here, and invitations were extend- 
ed to all in the adjoining towns friendly to Mr. Web- 
ster, to join in the festivities, or perhaps I should say 
the obsequies, of the occasion. Accordingly, flags 
were displayed at different points near the Station, and 
long before the time for the arrival of the train, a large 
crowd had collected, some anxious to manifest their 
respect for the man, and the principles he advocates ; 
others as lookers on. There were hard-working farm- 
ers and mechanics, who had come miles to do homage 
to the man who has trampled their dearest interests 
under his feet, and who has done what he could to 
have them sent into eternal slavery, if there exists the 
least suspicion that they have ever been in that unfor- 
tunate condition, and escaped therefrom. 

At length the great rejected arrived, and was placed 
in a carriage, accompanied by that noted abolitionist, 
Hon. Seth Sprague. A procession was formed, some 
on horseback, some in carriages, and he was escorted 
through towr. and thence to Marshfield, where a 
speech was made by Seth Sprague, and replied to by 
Webster. Thus the last tribute of respect has been 
paid him, and he is safe in his own domicile, with leis- 
ure to reflect upon the ingratitude of those whom he 
has so sedulously served, and the spaniel-like sub 
sion and love of those he has so basely betrayed. 

If none but the friends of Mr. Webster had been 
present, this demonstration would have been of very 
little consequence, as the number would have been 
very smal], judging from the extremely faint response 
to the call for ‘ cheers for Webster.’ But there were 
present, as I am informed, Whigs, Democrats and 
Free-soilers, men, women and children, in great num- 
bers, merely to gratify an idle curiosity, thereby giv- 
ing countenance to the affair. Consequently, the effect 
upon the morals of the community must be evil, and 
only evil. The rising generation are thus taught, by 
example at least, to reverence a man who has used his 
talents to promote and sustain all that is base, inbu- 
man and wicked, and who has done his utmost to 
abolish all distinction between right and wrong, and 





| country is equitable and impartial. Would to God | 


| she has a peaceful home in my family—is receiving | 
| daily instruction, and making first rate improvement. 


dividual grievances, as is sometimes the case, they cen 
have ample redress by recourse to law, which in this | 





I could say as much of the nominally free States, | 


which proudly boast of superior wisdom, intelligence | 
and liberality ! 

We have had, of late, important accessions to the | 
liberty-loving legions of Canada. 

About three weeks ago, a genteel, fine appearing | 





| girl, not yet fourteen years of age, and almost white, 


who had been sold four times in the South, came up| 
with a Southerner, from New Orleans, as waiting maid | 
to his daughter. She was transferred in Buffalo har- 

bor from an American to a British steamer,—I will) 
not say by whom,—and brought down the river safely | 


to Chippewa. Thence she was conveyed from the | 


} midst of great excitement to St. Catharines, where | 


Her master came down to C., accompanied by a law- | 
| yer or two from Buffalo, and tried to claim her as a} 
free girl. She was well satisfied with British freedom, | 


, and, of course, he had to return to seek another wait- | 
jing maid for his delicate daughter, or teach her to | 


As a candidate for a Southern Sodom, | 


and a life of prostitution, degradation and ignorance, 
She values 
herself infinitely higher! Large rewards were offered, 
anc unavailing attempts made to decoy her away. In 
, view of her prospects for life, how important the 


wait on herself. 


| transfer to British soil, and the change effected by an 


We are very glad the waters are stirred, and | unseen but noble hand ! 


A few days since, there came to this place a profes- 
sional gentleman from North Carolina, as the protector | 
,and conductor of a company of twelve colored per- 

sons, of both sexes and all ages, from the grand pa- 
| rents of three score years down to the little infant.— 
| Their master died last August, and not only willed 
| them free, but left a handsome property to be divided 


| among them. They all give him a good name, and 
say he was one of the kindest of men; that he abhor- 
| ved slavery as practised in the South, and was deter- 
| mined to do justly by them. While the results are 
| glorious, his peaceful grave is his protection in the midst 
, of Bibles and professing Christians. He was a relig- 


ious man, but refused to unite with the church, onac- 


count of the inconsistency and inhumanity of its 
| slaveholding membership. He often told them of the 
‘absurdity of holding slaves, and yet pretending to be 
| Christians. 
| Their protector, on bringing them to Niagara Falls, 
heard evil reports of this part of Canada, and having 
ja line of introduction to me from a friend of mine in 
Rochester, telegraphed on to know if it was safe to 
bring them here for settlement on land. ‘ Perrectty 
sare !" was the answer; and here they are in comfort- 
able circumstances, and about to purchase permanent 
homes. 

Their deceased master, though dead, yet speaketh ; 
and his example is, at least, an admonition to the liv- 
ing to wash their hands from blood-guiltiness, before 
they leave the world. Should they do this, they would 
surely die with a better conscience. 

The African Episcopal Methodist Conference for 
Canada has just been sitting in St. Catharines. Bishop 
Nazeray was present to preside, and several very able 
and eloquent preachers were in attendance. 

The occasion has been one of deep interest. The 
golden harvest is coming in plentifully—all is life and 
activity — arrivals from slavery are frequent. Our 
schools are prosperous, and our prospects cheering. 

Yours, for Christ and humanity, 
HIRAM WILSON. 


[ag~ The document enclosed for publication in the 
letter of our friend Mr. Wilson may be found in the 
preceding page; and we are glad to be able to lay be- 
fore our readers something so authentic and reliable on 
the subject. }— Ed. Lid. 





REMARES ON A CRITICISM. 

Dear Friznp Ganrnison—I see, by the last Libera- 
tor, that some of your readers seem to think I hold 
the opinion, that Henry Clay—though a free agent, 
while on earth—was turned into a machine, upon his 
entrance into the spirit-land, and that now, therefore, 
he is not to be blamed for any of his conduct. I do 
not know that I ever said any thing from which such 
a sentiment could be inferred ; but I suppose the truth 
to be, that neither in the other world, nor yet here, is 
man free ; (that is, in the sense in which we com- 
monly use the word,) and there fore he is never to be 
blamed, though his wicked, unjust actions are, of 
course, to be loathed, denounced, and destroyed. 

Man is free in one sense—he can do as he wills to 
do, or as he pleases; but he is not free, in another— 
he cannot will as he pleases. In other words, his 
outward acts are free, but his inward will is not. Mcta- 
physicians and divines, as well as common people, 
have always confounded these two entirely distinct 
things, (and this has been the cause of all the difficul- 
ties which have ever grown out of this knottiest ques- 
tion of theology )—man’s outward acts, and his will, 
determination, or volition, to perform those acts. 
The acts are the result of himself, and so are free; 
the will to do them is the result of something outside 
of himself, and so is not free. The acts may be— 
the will must be. 

Man’s will is, in all cases, determined by motives, 
influences, things brought to bear upon it, things out- 
side of it, but pressing in—that is to say, it is always 
determined the surrounding circumstances.— 
Birth, (including, of course, i and the 
mental and moral traits inherited with it,) education, 
situation, and prospects in time to come—in other 
words, past, present, and future—are only another 








name for man’s circumstances; and as these are, so will 


he be. They make him; they determine his will ; so 
far as his character and actions are concerned, he is 
their effect ; just as really, and just as much, 88 any 
thing else is an effect of its natural and 

cause. I am now an abolitionist—I yearn for the 
slave's redemption. Were it right, I would gladly be 
torn limb from limb, or be tied to the burning stake, 
or give my head to roll with the Stuart’s, on the block, 
to secure that redemption. But had I been born, 
educated, and always situated, precisely as John C, 
Calhoun was, I should have been as much a slave- 
holder, and as determined and bitter an opposer of 
every thing looking toward emancipation, as was even 
he himself! And he, had he been born, educated, 
and always situated as J, would as freely have given 
his life to purchase the liberties of more than three 
millions of pining slaves. 

I do not blame the slave-owner, then. I cannot do 
so, when the only difference between myself and him 
lies in our circumstances, not in our actions. No, but 
I pity him. Poor, dear brother, he needs my pity! 
He needs my help, not my censure ; my love, not my 
hard words! I will not denounce him, but denounce 
his conduct—denounce it to hin—denounce it kindly, 
tenderly, sorrowfully, with tears! I will try to save 
him from his bad conduct, even as I now feel I would 
wish to be saved from it myself. If I love his slave, 
because he is sinned against, I will love him, (and 
all the more,) because he sins against him ; for greater 
is the pity tosin than to suffer sin. I will love and 
bless, and only love and bless both—the slave, for his 
own sake, and the master, for the sake of both—for 
himself, that he may no longer do wrong, and for the 
slave, that he may no longer suffer wrong. 

Friends, this wisdom cometh not from beneath, but 
from above. It is the wisdom of the angels! 

Hartford, July 27, 1852. JOSEPH TREAT. 

= a 
rErPnINETEENTH sy 
NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, 


To pe HELD IN Boston, Mass., DURING THE CuRIst- 
mAs Werx or 1852. 





The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery Bazaar 
feel it unnecessary, on the present occasion, to enter 
upon any full or detailed exposition of their principles 
or objects. These have been avowed and pursued for 
so many years, and with so much publicity, as to 
render such a procedure superfluous. We would not, 
at the same time, lose sight of the great fact, that 
there may be many among us, whose consciences and 
hearts have been but recently aroused to a sense of 
the importance of this great question, who, though 
“eeling much, may be doing little, and who would 
gladly welcome a medium by which their exertions 
will be made effective toward the overthrow of Ameri- 
can Slavery. ‘To such, we would submit the very 
briefest outline of our principles and aim. 

We regard the idea of property in man as unparal- 
elled, whether considered in respect to its atrocity or 
absurdity—consequently, that all legislation based 
thereon isin the highest degree criminal. Any other 
doctrine outrages every intellectual perception and 
every human instinct. 

Considering the above a self-evident proposition» 
underlying all religion-and all morality, apart from 
whose recognition the words right, justice, become 
meaningless, we esteem its opponents, whether slave- 
holders or the apologists of slavcholding, as implicated 
in guilt of the most fearful description, both against 
that God ‘ who has made of one blood all nations of 
men,’ ana against their fellow-men generally, the 
rights of all being perilled by the enslavement of any. 

The promulgation of this doctrine is the end and 
aim of our association. By its presentation to indi- 
vidual hearts and consciences the country through, we 
would arouse so deep a spirit of personal repentance 
and self-sacrifice as shall result in a national contri- 
tion and reformation. When this is accomplished, the 
American slave is free. No obstacles exist now, save 
those that ambition, and avarice, and cruelty, and 
kindred vices supply. When the heart of the nation 
becomes repentant, we may easily trust itto find the 
best modes of action for the accomplishment of its will. 
To this result, and this only, our funds are devoted. 
We have nothing to do with creeds or parties, with 
political enginery or theological warfare. In the 
name of the common Father of all, andin behalf of 
humanity, in its most suffering and outraged form, 
we appeal for help to all of every class, creed, clime 
or nation. Greatas is the work, few and humble as 
are the laborers, we feel exonerated from all charge 
of presumption or folly as respects its undertaking. 
We are working in harmony with agencies vast us 
inscrutable, and it is not for us to draw back from this 
field of moral conflict, because to humen vision the 
contending parties are so unequally matched. 

We entreat that this appeal may be considered a 
personal one toall whose eyes it shall reach. We 
conjure you, the dwellers throughout this broad coun- 
try, to recognize an individual responsibility in this 
matter. Look beyond the petty cmotions and in- 
terests of a merely mundane or conventional life, and 
ask, if the question of your duty to three millions of 
slaves was not settled for you, by the fact that your 
birth-place was the United States. This cause has 
claims on all, but in an especial manner on those 
who, by the very circumstance of position, must be, 
if not its opponents, its abettors. We ask your sympa- 
thy, your money, your time and influence, and proffer 
a medium through which all may be successfully em- 
ployed. Any information necessary to individuals or 
associations desiring to co-operate with us, may be 
obtained by application to any member of the under- 
signed Committee. 

Donations of money, or articles or materials for 
manufacture, may be sent to any member of the Com- 
mittee, directed to the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Corn- 
hill, Boston, 142 Nassau street, New York, or to 31 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia. Donations for the 
publication of the Liberty Bell, and communications 
for the same, may be addressed to A. W. Weston, 
Weymouth, Mass, 


ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
LOUISA LORING, 

HELEN E. GARRISON, 
CATHERINE SARGENT, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
MARY MAY, 

_ SARAH R. MAY, 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
ELIZA L. FOLLEN, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 
ELIZABETH A. COTTON, 
LYDIA PARKER, 
EVELINA A. S. SMITH, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
MARIA LOWELL, 
THANKFUL SOUTHWICK, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
ANN R. BRAMHALL, 
HANNAH TUFTS, 
SARAH B. SHAW, 
ELIZABETH GAY, 

MARY WILLEY, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 
CHARLOTTE 8S. SARGENT, 
ELIZA F. EDDY, 

MARY H. JACKSON. 
———— 

The Hunker press is cackling over the defeat of 
Grorc THompson, at the recent election in England. 
If his ill-surcess should induce him to take up his 
par ear pete may fer ein gee 


—of which some hope,—we think they 
ae n't feel so particular!y merry.— Commenwealth. 


DEPEAT OF GEORGE THOMPSON. 
The following is the result of the election in the 
Tower Hamlets, London, for member of Parlia- 
ment ;— ‘ 


Sir W. Clay Ee ee ee. 7,728 
Mr. Butler - - - - 7,713 
Mr. George Thompson - 4,568 
Mr. Ayrton m htoeh oso pre 2,792 
Mr. Newton - - - . 1,095 


Mr. Thompson, therefore, has been defeated in his 
election; which fact gives great joy to the tory party 
in England, and still more to the pro-slavery party in 
America,—in such perfect agreement are these two 
parties, respecting the cause of progress and univer- 
sa] freedom. That mendacious and profligate sheet, 
Bennett’s New York Herald, is particularly jubilant, 
and claims the credit (!) of having been the great in- 
strument in procuring the defeat of Mr. Thompson! 
Surely, Mr, T. can ask for no higher panegvric on his 
course and labors than this. By the next steamer, we 
hope to receive a reliable statement of all the facts per- 
taining to this struggle, which, on being known, we 
are quite sure will be highly creditable to our noble 
friend, whose absence from Parliament, and therefore 
more constant appearance in che field of moral and 
political reform, we are not at all disposed to lament. 

‘ And more true joy Marcellus, exiled, feels, 
Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.’ 
i 
MAZZINI AND KOSSUTH. 

Extract of a letter recently received from one of the 
most distinguished philanthropic women in England: 

‘I spent part of the day, some time ago, in the com- 
pany of Mazzini—a truly great man, as he appears in 
his present position; and I cannot but entertain the 
hope that he would stand the test of a visit to America, 
though Kossuth has proved so fearfutly recreant to 
principle. His speeches are indeed disgusting, and his 
eulogiums of America—bher pro-slavery Constitution, 
and her soil as the refuge of the oppressed, &c. &c.—all 
prove, beyond all dispute, the impossibility that the love 
of liberty can be his actuating motive, and that he is 
not imbued with the spirit of universal brotherhood. 
I do trust and believe, that he will not be feted and 
lionized, if he return to our shores, as he was before he 
had displayed himself in his true colors.’ 

= 
SNUBBED! 

After sitting in his seat for nearly eight months at 
Washington, motionless and dumb, so far as the atro- 
cious Fugitive Slave Law is concerned, Mr. Sumner, it 
appears by the following telegraphic report, has essay- 
ed to make a speech on the subject—with what suc- 
cess, the reader can see :— 

On Tuesday last, in the Senate, Mr. Sumner offered 
a resolution, directing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to inquire into the expediency. of reporting a bill to 
repeal the act of September, 1850, commonly known 
as the Fugitive Slave Law. He said he now gave 
notice that on to-morrow he would move to take up 
this resolution, and would throw himself on the in- 


dulgence of the Senate to allow him to speak on the 
subject. . 

Mr. Mason said there were but few acts which he 
would perform before extending any courtesy to a 
Senator, but if the Senator desires to-morrow to call 
up this resolution, and to speak on it, he would for 
one refuse to allow him to do so. The Senate had 
fixed a day for adjournment, and Congress was with- 
in thirty days of the time fixed, with all the public 
business yet to be disposed of; and now, at this late 
hour of the session, the Senator from Massachusetts 
claims the indulgence of addressing the Senate on a 
subject in which is involved the existence of the 
Union. He for one would refuse any such courtesy. 

The Chair said no remarks were in order, as the re- 
solution was not under consideration. 


To be thus rudely snubbed, after having exhibited 
so much decorum, politeness and gentlemanly forbear- 
ance during eight months—and when the only thing 
proposed is, to have the expediency—ay, the ezxpedi- 
ency of repealing the Fugitive Slave Law considered— 
isa little too bad! Well, the lesson és instructive! 








To CorresronpEenTs. Notwithstanding the liberal 
space we allow for the favors of our correspondents, 
we are compelled to defer quite a number ; a commu- 
nication from J. Calkins, of South Wilbraham, whose 
requests shall be attended to; another from S. D., of 
South Abington ; lines on ‘Little Eva’; the official 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the Plymouth 
County Anti-Slavery Society; a highly creditable 
commencement oration, delivered at the New York 
Central College, on Wednesday, July 14, by John C. 
Porter, of New Sharon, Me.,—&c. &c. 

J.T. is informed that his article, entitled * Never 
blame any body,’ was duly received; but as it was 
published, substantially, in the A. S. Standard, and 
its doctrine inculcated in a subsequent article from 
his pen on the death of Henry Clay, (which we print- 
ed,) and again reiterated by him this week in his re- 
joinder to acriticism upon his logic—and as we are 
sorely pressed to find room for a tithe of the valuable 
matter we have constantly on hand—and as we regard 
our friend to be laboring under a complete hallucina- 
tion of mind in thia particular—we deem the publi- 
cation of his communication wholly unnecessary. 





Cotonep Convention Monnep, Battmore, July 
26. A Convention of delegates of free colored peo- 
ple of Maryland, to consult on removal to Liberia, was 
in session to-day. There was a great excitement 
against them among the lower class of negroes, and 
the hall was mobbed from the outside. The members 
of the Convention were protected from assault by the 
police. Several, however, were caught and beaten, 
among whom were the Rev. Darius Stokes. Some 
arrests were made. All the counties in the State 
were largely represented. The organization was 
completed, and the Convention adjourned till to-mor- 
row morning. 


Battmore, July 27.—The free colored population 
Convention continues in session, and though a good 
deal of feeling was manifested by those opposed, the 

resence of a large police force prevented any riot.— 

he Committee appointed, reported a preamble and a 
long series of resolutions, setting forth the platform 
and principles of the Convention. They declare all 
men born ‘ free and equal,’ and entitled to the * pur- 
suit of happiness ;" acknowledge the efforts of their 
white friends for their elevation, but declare that those 
efforts have been unavailing, and that their condition, 
both socially and politically, is worse now than twen- 
ty years ago. In the face of constantly increasing em- 
igration and growing prejudices against them, they de- 
clare there is no present prospect of their being piaced 
on a footing of equality in this country, and then pro- 
nounce in favor of emigration to Liberia as the only 
place where they can enjoy supabiions institutions and 
the right of governing themselves. The resolutions do 
not counsel all to emigrate, but recommend colored 
people to tom themselves to the idea of emizra- 
i as, sooner or later, their removal must take 
place. 

The resolutions were debated at much length, and 
after adopting the first two, the Convention adjourn- 
ed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Didier, shot at the fireman’s riot, is still in a 
most critical condition. The ball is not yet extracted. 
Walter Sparks, injured in the same affair, is believed 
to be slowly dying ; no chance of recovery. 








Fisnery Duirricurties. Considerable excitement 
has been created by intelligence made public by the 
Secretary of State, relative to the action of the British 
government respecting the fisheries along the coast of 
the British provinces. It seems that the ent tory 
ministry have put a very stringent construction upon 
the article of the treaty of 1818, in which jt was agreed 
between the two countries that the U. States should 


of the shore. But now, it is sai Derby ministry 
propose to cut our off Sitlng ta way 
waters w a line drawn from to 








FIRST OF AUGUST IN SALEM. 
Anniversary meetings of West India Emancipation 
will be held in Mechanic Hall, on Sunday noxty 
mencing at 10 o'clock in the morning, 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and 8 o’clock in the evening. x 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury, Chas. Len- 
ox Remond, and others, will address the meeting. 





* FIRST OF AUGUST IN BROOKLYN, CONN. 

The friends of freedom in this vicinity will celebrate 
the first of August by holding a meeting in Daniel- 
sonville, (Conn.) next Sunday. Charles C. and Cy- 
rus M. Burleigh are expected to address the meeting. 
Meeting to continue through the day. ' 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE WESTERN A. 8, SO- 
CIETY. 

The Executive Committee of the Western A. 8. So- 
ciety hereby give notice, that the Annua! Meeting of 
the Society will be held at Sarem, Columbiana Co., 
O., commencing on Saturday, the Zfst of August, st 
10 o'clock, A. M., to continue for three days. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, ~ 


SARAH McM:LLAN, Recording Secretary. 











PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 
The Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society will hold a 
meeting in Scituate Town Hall, on Sunday, August 
8th, through the day. Wm. Lloyd Garrison and 


others will address the meeting. .. 
In behalf of the Society, LEWIS FORD. 





BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 


Daniet Foster, an Agent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, will give his course of four 


Lectures at 
HYANNIS, 

commencing on Wednesday, August 4th, and at 
HARWICH, 


commencing on Tuesday, August 10th. 
He will also lecture at 
NORTH DENNIS AND EAST DENNIS, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 16 to 18: 
YARMOUTH POR!, 
Thursday, August 19. 





NOTICE.—Wendell Phillips's address will be, for 
the present, Northampton, Mass. 





DIED—In Plymouth, on the 18th instant, Mrs. 
AnGe.ine, wife of Mr. Natuanitget Woop, Jr., aged 
30 years. 

Gone to her rest. In her the slave has lost a de- 
voted friend; a tuneful harp is hung upon the wil- 
low, May another voice be found, like hers to chant 
the notes of freedom. 8. 


In New York, on Thursday morning, July 8, of 
dropsy, Mrs. Lavra P. Borie, aged 48 years, wife of 
James Boyle, and daughter of the late John Putnam, 
of Ohio. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

The subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public, that he has returned to his former res- 
idence in Harwich, and intends to carry on the paint- 
ing business in all its branches, and solicits their pat- 
ronage, especially of those persons who are building 
new houses in this and the adjoining towns. 

JOSHUA H. ROBBINS. 

Harwich, July 7, 1862. 




















“{HRICE THROUGH THE PURNACE. 
A TALE OF THE TIMES OF THE IRON HOOF. 


‘—_——-which devoured, brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with his feet.’ —Danix. 


By Mrs. Soruia L. Litre. 


{> For sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21. Corn- 
hill, and at the Bookstore of Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
Price, bound in cambric, 50 cts.; in paper covers, 33 
cents. 

This isa work intended to show the practical op- 
erations of the odious Fugitive Slave Law, and is well 
calculated to excite a deep sympathy for those in 
bonds. If it has not the intensely dramatic - power 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ it is nevertheless of a stir- 
ring and melting tendency. 


To WHITE SLAVE.—Just published, The White 
Slave: or, Memoirs of a Fugitive, with eight il- 
lustrations by Billings. Price $1 00: 
TAPPAN & WHITTEMORE, 

114 Washington street. 








July 23. 


MPLOYMENT OFFICE, 112 Hanover street. 

Colored help furnished. American and foreign 

Books and ali kind of goods sold on commis- 
July 30 





also. 
sion. 





LEVEN WEEKS IN EUROPE; anp wuat mary 

BE SEEN IN THAT TIME. By James: Freeman 

Clarke. Just published, and for sale by TICKNOR, 
REED & FIELDS, Boston, July 23. 


The Boston Directory 


FOR THE YEAR 1852, 


7} MBRACING the City Record, a General Directory 
of the Citizens, anda Business Directory, with 
an Almanac, from July, 1852, to July, 1853. Pub- 
lished by George Adams, 91 Washington street,. Bos- 
ton. A large, elegantly printed, much improved,.and 
indispensable volume. The re-publication of the 
first Boston Directory, issued in 1789, is the principal 
new feature presented in this volume, and gives to it 
an additional interest. July 23. 








BRAMAN’S 


SWIMMING BATHS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1823,) 


AT THE FOOT OF CHESNUT STREET, 
Hn: been completely fitted and put in order. 

This establishment now comprises upwards “ws 
the 
ater, 


Two Hunprep anp Twenty-Five Rooms, bein 
largest in the United States, with pure Salt 
and unequalled facilities for outside Bathing, 

t@ THE MILL DAM BATHS have been just 
added to the Ladies’ Department, which has hereto- 
fore becn very much crowded. Connected with this 
establishment are also 
WARM OR COLD, FRESH OR SALT WATER 

TUB BATHS. 

Single Baths 12 1-2 cents, or 10 for a dollar, 

THE TREMONT BATHS, entrance from Tremont 
Court, have been refitted, and are now open from 
sunrise till 10 o'clock, P. M. 

July 23. JARVIS D. BRAMAN. 


JOHN OLIVER, 
CARPENTER, 
No. 7 Traverse Street, conner or Farenp Srrezr, 
BOSTON. 


te SLATE at Anti-Slavery office, 21 Cornhill. 
Orders left there attended to every day. 

The smallest job thankfully received and faithfully 
executed. 

He appeals to the public to give a young mechanic 


a fair chance. er ‘ 
References : ENDELL Puiuirs, 
‘ R. F. Wattcvr. } 








THE SPIRIT WORLED 

IGHT from the Spirit World; comprising a Serivs 
Let Anicies an ee optte is Spirits, and the de- 
velopment of mind in the Rudimental and Second 
Spheres, being written by the control of Spirits. Rev. 
Charles Hammond, Medium. Price, 63 ots. 

The Pigrimage of Thomas Paine, and others, to the 
Seventh Circle in the Spirit World—a continuation of 
‘ Light from the Spirit World,’ written by the Spirit of 
Thomas Paine—40 cts. 

Voices from the Spirit World : being Communica- 
tions from many Spirits, by the hand of Isaac Post, 
yo cts. a $1 , 25 

henbach’s Dynamics of Mesmerism, . 
re Night Side of Nature— Ghosts and Ghost Seers, 
Cathari 1 
nc alone Life in the Spheres : deduced 
from alleged Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen W, 
arren—25 cts. 

Familiar Spirits and Spiritual Manifestations: be. 
ing a Senies of Articles by Dr. Enoch Professor 
in the Theological 


Reply 3y 9 Ss ‘ 
He é Spirit : compiled by Maria F, Chandler— 


cts. 
Ber A a9 cay Family Physician. By Mre,; Tut- 
t —s 
The Revelations, the Great Harmonia, and all the 
other Works of A. J. Davis, the Clairvoyant. 
For sale by BELA MARSH, 


No. 25 Cornhill, 
July 2 stot 
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For the Liberator. 
THOUGHTS 


I heard the deep-toned cannon’s voice 
Re-echo o’er hill and dale; 

I saw my country’s banner fair 
Wave proudly in the summer gale; 

I heard the people's hymn of praise— 
1 heard their joyous triumph song, 

As the loud shout and wild hurrah 
Were borne upon the breeze along. 


They say our land ‘is free, is free’; 
The home and refuge of th’ oppressed ; 

That here the weary exile comes, 
And here he may in safety rest ; 

That our bold Eagle’s sheltering wings 
Protect alike the high and low, 

And, nourished by our genial care, 
Freedom's fair bowers in beauty grow. 


Would it were so !—would I could say, 
Mine own New England, thou art free ! 
That in thy children’s hearts and lives, 
No ido! worship may we sce: 
Would that the homes which gave us birth, 
Had nurtured still the love of right, 
As when of yore our patriot sires 
Were guided by its holy light. 
Fondly we tell their noble deeds— 
Their memory ever green we keep ; 
And sculptured pile and storied urn 
Tel! where our fallen heroes sleep. 
For them the Poet wakes his lyre— 
For them Fame’s laurel leaf is twined, 
And Intellect the garland decks 
With jewels from the deathless mind. 


But is their spirit with us still ? 
Are ours such souls as bravely bore 
The Pilgrim exiles o'er the sea, 
To an unknown and distant shore ? 
Amid the barks that proudly float 
Upon the waters of our bay, 
Is there a Mayflower that will bear 
The bondman from the scourge away ? 


Our stars and stripes, whose silken folds 
In every clime wave fair and free, 
And ‘neath whose kind protecting care 
Exiled Kossuth did cross the sea— 
Our Eagle, whose untiring wing 
Seeks Europe's sons to bless and save— 
Are his bold pinions ever spread 
To shield the helpless, trembling slave ? 


When from the South-land, dire opprest, 
Our suffering brethren hither come, 
Do we with open hand receive, 
And give them welcome to our home ? 
Do Tremont’s halls, or proud Revere, 
Reeeive them as an honored guest? 
**'Neath Bunker's monumental pile 
May the lone wunderer safely rest ? 


Alas! the archives of our State 

A dark and mournful page unfold, 
They tell how sons of Pilgrim sires 

Their fathers’ birthright basely sold ; 
And though our city’s stately dome 

Tells of refinement, wealth and art, 
And Trade in all her busy streets 

Proclaims her Commerce's favor'd mart ; 


Yet ever on her scrol] of fame 
Must rest a deep and darkening stain: 
"Twas here the weeping captive knelt, 
And here ye bound the galling chain. 
Alas! poor Sims! thy trust was vain, 
New England might not shelter thee ; 
And to thy prison-house again 
Thy captors bore thee o'er the sea. 


But we thy fate remember still, 

And when this festal day we keep, 
We'll not forget the toiling slave, 

In dreary bondage doomed to weep; 
With earnest, hopeful hearts we'll toil 

Poor Afric’s sons to set them free, 
And then our ‘glorious fourth’ shatl be 

To ali our land a jubilee. 

Barre, Mass. 
—— 

THE BIRTH OF A NATION. 


BY CHARLES T. CONGDON, 


* Shall the prey be taken from the mighty, or the 
lawful captive delivered ? ’—Isaran, xlix. 24. 


On the Ist of August, 1834, slavery was abolished 
in the British West Indies, by act of Parliament. In 
Antigua, ‘the Wesleyans kept “ watch night” in all 
their chapels on the evening of the 31st of July. One 
of the Wesleyan Missionuries gave us an account of 
the watch meeting in the chapel of St. Johns. The 
spacious house was filled with candidates for liberty. 
All was animation and eagerness. 
of voices swelled the song of expectation and joy. In 
such exercises the evening was spent, until the hour 
of twelve approached. The missionary then propos- 
ed, that when the clock on the cathedral should be- 
gin to strike, the whole congregation should fall on 
their knees, and receive the boon of freedom in si- 
Accordingly, as the loud bell tolled its first | 
note, the immense assembly fell prostrate on their 
knees. All was silence, save the quivering, half- 
stifled breath of the struggling spirit. The slow notes 
of the clock fell upon the multitude; peal on peal 
rolled over the prostrate throng in tones of angels’ 
voices, thrilling among the desolate chords and weary 
Searee had the clock sounded its last 
note, when the lightning flashed vividly around, and 
aloud peal of thunder roared along the sky—God's 
pillar of fire, and trump of jubilee! 
profoundest silence passed—then came the burst— 
they broke forth in prayer; they shouted, they sun 
they clupped their hands, leaped 
up, fell down, clasped each other in their free arms, 
cried, laughed, and went to and fro, tossing upward 
their unfettered, hands ; but, high above the whole, 
thére was a mighty sound which ever and anon 
it was the utterings in broken negro 
dialect of gratitude to God.’— Thome and Kimball's E- 
mancipation in the West Indies. 


Tis midnight—yet the place of prayer 
Fills with the gathering throng : 

At such an hour, why come they there 
To pour the choral song? 

Why come they? Read itin each face, 
And on eoch unknit brow : 

To-night unchains their suffering race! 
And should they sluinber now ? 


Long years of bitter, burning pain, 
Of heart-corroding wo, 

Wore theirs; and long they wore the chain, 
And long endured the blow ;— 

And soon, of all in bondage met, 
Unbound shall rise each one, 

And, free as hill-side rivulet, 
Each slumbering pulse beat on. 


Hark ! hark! the tones of midnight bell 
Lhe day's last moments call— 

Slowly, as if they beat the knell 
Of childhood’s funeral. 

Ye tell no tale of wo or pain: 
O tones, beat faster, far! 

Ye call a race to life again, 
As from the sepulchre. 

Above that throng those notes have flown, 
In silence bended low, 

Save when the short, half-stifled moan 
Told of the heart's o’erflow. 


They rise—the father and the son, 
The mother in her tears, 

Phe ehild, whose life had just begun, 
The sire of eighty years. 


HE ANNIVERSARY OF ‘THE FOURTH. 


CARRIE. 





A mighty chorus 


A moment of 
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One shout—the loosened heart's pure gush, 
One song thrills on each tongue— 

Tones like an onward river’s rush, 
In the night's deep stillness rung. 

Again, in trembling accents wild, 
The husband weds the wife ; 

Again the mother bears her child, 
But not a slave for life— 

To toil in fetters by her side, 
Or cower beneath the rod: 

No—he shall stand in manly pride, 
The image of his God. 


Oh! every thought the heart can know 
Of more than earthly bliss, 

Is quickened to diviner glow 
In such an hour as this. 

Sing on, ye freed ones! life for you 
Shall wear a brighter charm ; 

And ye shall tread its mazes through, 
With stronger heart and arm. 





The Liberator. 
LETTER. NO. IV. 
Haxtrorp, (Ct.) July 1, 1852. 





My Srster—The heart loves to repeat * my sister,’ 
for sweet memories echo to the sound, coming up 
from the valley of the past, and reverberating from 
every eminence to which the spirit has attained in its 





pathway of life. It is associated with the loved words 
‘home,’ ‘mother,’ ‘father,’ and ‘brother’; and in 
life’s beginnings,what strength is in these words! But 
as the chain of existence lengthens, how often those 
links weaken ! Sometimes they are cut off, then what 
a break they leave in the strong cord of love! But 


is ‘alive again.’ In her, as in Jesus and in others, 
we may behold ‘the resurrection and the lije.’ Let 
us believe in them, and ‘ we shall never die.’ Let us 
view in them the falfilment of a law of God; Ict us 
study that law, and knowledge will bring belief. A 
belief in that which contradicts any of the immutable 
laws of an uhchanging Deity is blind idolatry, and 
superstition, and death ; but the belief of knowledge 
is life. 

1 know how kindly you read all I write, dear sis- 
ter. You love to listen to the thoughts of my mind, 
and you féel my sincerity even when you may think 
not with me; but I fear that you some times surink 
when I speak of Jesus, (the Son of God, so. excelling in 
loveliness,) as of one of us, a brother of the great 
family of the universal Father. I fear this, because 
we were taught together to fall down and worship 
‘Him whom we had not seen’; and now he is the 
Idol of the Christian world,—no, not he, but the im- 
age of that which is in heaven ubove, erected on the 
earth; and should the original of that which is gra- 
ven here stand beside the altar where his likeness is 
worshipped, the idolaters would not recognize their 
God. But how the loving heart clings to where it 
has been taught to pray, to where it has breathed 
forth its purest aspirations! Let us be charitable to 
the followers of Budh and Mohammed, whose images 
others of God’s children have erected, and kneeling 
there, poured out the spirit’s orisons. But ‘our Fa- 
ther, is not a ‘jealous God’; and he leaves the chil- 
dren their toys, about which they quarrel and slay 
one another, disputing as to which has the best; 
whilst his Principles perform their silent work in the 
world, waiting the maturer growth of human mind to 
read and understand his laws. Our Father is not the 
‘avenging’ deity that man has impiously portrayed ; 
many, many Gods, the conceptions of ignorance, are 
drawn upon the Bible pages as crude-and deformed 
as those the barbarian has carved in wood and stone; 





they are not altogether gone; no, there is an imper- 
ceptible spirit thread not severed, though all of af. | 
fection which we can with the natural eye behold, the 
world has swept away. And there are other links, | 
other echoes of the chain, which draw us, which re- | 
spond to us from the life beyond our own. These are | 
not weakened; they are felt in our souls, they are! 
heard in our hearts,—living, whispered, hallowed | 
from heaven. We eall; they answer from ahove. | 
Only the dead hear not. The dead? I speak not of | 
those who have passed from earth—they live! The! 
dead are those who are not ‘alive in Christ,’ (alive | 
in the Christ principle.) Those go to the grave, and 
call. All is silence therc—-there is no echo from the 
tomb; 


locked!’ Truc, we love the dress our dear ones wore, 


but let us not ignorantly approach the place where | 
they are put away; for, what we seck—it ‘is not | 


, whose story Lam 





there.’ I know one, dear H 
impressed to relate to you. 

give her name, or place of residence. They were told 
A little child was born; she 
came into this world deformed—(not 
God’! ‘tis impious to ascribe these things to Deity,) 
but a little helpless girl, the image of the divine with- 


in her soul, to dwell upon the earth in a temple not 


to me in confidence. 
‘cursed of 


beautiful to attract, and so the world looked from it, 
and passed it coldly by. The little sensitive spirit 
would shrink timidly away from all this chill neg- 


|cross—the instrument of revenge? 


but ‘cast-off clothes’ are in that * wardrobe | 


} 


I am not at liberty to! 


and these are enshrined within the eastle of Christen- 
dom, more or less beautifully executed, in the differ- 
ent departments of sectarianism, where,—beside the 
creations of Moses and Joshua, the fancy sketches of 
Job and others, called «the Father’—a cross is reared, 
and upon it, in ‘agony and bloody sweat,’ is repre- 
sented Jesus as the ‘nly Son’ of that ‘God of ven- 
geance,’ to appease whose * wrath’ he dies; thus pur- 
chasing the sinner'’s freedom. Oh, superstition! 
what wonder that thy votaries enact enormities? 
Shall a man be more perfect than his God? What 
wonder that the gallows stands there close by that 
What wonder 
that man, too, dea's in human blood, and exacts the 
sweat ot his brother man, whose freedom must be 
bought ? Jesus (not the exaggerated Jesus of the idol- 
ator,) but Jesus, the good man, said: * Be ye perfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ and man strives 
to emulate the deity he conceives of. Who, then, 
shall blame the believers in the Gods (named ‘¢ one’) 
of the Bible, if they go to war, hold slaves, murder 
upon the scaffold or elsewhere, and take vengeance, | 
| ealling it justice? With what gorgeous drapery have | 
these things been veiled, hung with a curtain of mate- 
rial woven with the warp of centuries and the woof of | 





power, whose heavy folds man has not dared to Jift! 
| 


Who, inthe past, has tried to doit, but that the! 
' multitude have cried out, ‘ Crucify him! crucify him !" 


carries the conviction, that the communications are 
from none other than the spirits: of those whose 
names are signed to the communications. 

Waterford, N. Y. . Boynton, + 

0G~ The following communication, purporting to 
emanate from the spirit of John Wesley, was com- 
municated through Mr. Boynton, at Waterford, N. Y., 
3d Feb. 1852. Where or what is the true solution of 
a phenomenon like this t 


NATURE A BOOK—UNFOLDING DEITY. 


Salvation is progression. Christ is a principle. 
Heaven isa state. Reason isa divine attribute of 
the son]. Nature is a book, unfolding the wisdom 
and goodness of Deity ; it is before any other book, 
its teachings are immutable, its pages are Juminous, 
its teaches the goodness of God, it has never been 
interpolated or wrongly translated. It has often 
been mis-directed, as also has reason. It teaches no 
angry God, it holds forth no blind creed: it is plain, 
and all who will, may come and partake freely. 
Man has left this sacred volume, the only true Bible 
(or Scriptures,) and has in its place substituted the 
traditions of men. I entertained many erroneous 
views while in the form; and | am anxions the world 
should know wherein I was inerror. I believed and 
preached many truths, but also many errors; the 
truth I wish to remain, the error] wish to make 
known, The sect who profess to pattern from my 
life and teachings have all my errors, besides the ac- 
cumulation of many, but have not much of the trath. 
I was a reader and student of both Nature and Reve- 


from executing his wrath upon poor, offending man; 
and much more of just such inconsistent vagaries. 
which are not worth the labor of repetition. All this 
[ unqualifiedly assert is false; not a shadow of truth 
in the whole of it. TI referthe reader to nature in 
proof. Heaven is all space. It may be enjoyed as 
well, thongh not as perfectly, in the radimental sphere 
as any other. The min¢, in the rudimental, is held 
down by varions things which serve as clogs to keep 
heaven out of the soul. Heaven is the enjoyment of 
God as seen in his works, which, in proportion as it 
is unfolded to the mind, creates a bliss unknown to 
the worldling or sensualist. God is seen in nature, 
and that is the only way he is ever seen; and seeing 
God is Heaven, whether in this sphere or any other. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shal! see God,’ 
which thing is true. 

I next stated, ‘Reason isa divine attribute of the 
soul ;’ but how has it been perverted and misdirected ! 
Man, by reason, has for ages been trying to bring 
reason and Scripture to terms, which it never could 
norcan do, if the Scriptures are taken indiscriminate- 
ly; but when reascn and nature have been brought 
in conjunction, they were found to agree perfectly, 
which proves that reason is a divine attribute of nature 
and natare’s God. Reason was given to manasa 
guide to instruct him in the revealments of nature, to 
keep the mind in equipoise, that it shail not run into 
error on the one hand or the other. Let reason take 
the place which the God of nature designed it, and 
all the inharmonies and incongrnities of this world 
will forever cease. Tne voice of reason is the voice 
of God ; it speaks in words of comfort, it falls in tones 





lation; they only of Revelation, J, though a student | 
of Nature, was in a great error, for] supposed that. 
Nature must submit to the teachings of Revelation; 

but the truth is, wherein Revelation does not agree | 
with Nature, it is wrong. The men who wrote the 

Bible were not always under full control of the spirit | 
cominunicating, so that many errors crept into the, 
Bible ; besides, with interpolations and wrong trans-— 
lations, we have but jittle trath left. I desire, most | 
of all, that those who pretend to be followers of me! 
should study the book of nature; it is not only an) 
ancient but a modern record of immutable facts, | 
which has, and will ever stand the test; it is a sure. 
word of prophecy, where unto all will do well to) 
take heed. I do not expect to write much now; but | 
when circumstances are more favorable, I will write, 
through this nedium and others, those truths that are 
indispensably necessary to understand, in order to 
enjoy God, here, and be prepared for a higher 
sphere of bliss in the spirit world. 


Feb. 6th, continued as fullows:— 


In my former communication, I stated first, that 
salvation was progression, besides other statements 
which will be startling to those who know my former 
teachings, when I inhabited the earthly form. IT will 
now take up these anbjects separately, and discuss 
them briefly. and afterward will discourse upon what 
is contained in the Jitter part of my former communi- 
cation, 

First, I stated salvation, orin other words, relig- 
ion, is progression ; it has been supposed and taught, 
and with candor too, that religion was a certain 
influx of divine light into the soul of man, which 
took place afier a certain routine of conventionalisms, 
by which the person performing the same was trans- 
lated from total darkness into the full blaze of the 
sunlight of the heavenly regions, and was in a mo- 
ment {or some believed a longer period.) prepared 
fer the full enjoyment of the presence of God; and 
also, if that person had changed the form a moment 


before, he would have been precipitated at once into | 


everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 
Tonce tanght add believed the same; but since I 
passed into the spirit world, I have seen things as 


lect, and nestled to her father’s heart, to seck shelter; And when they have crucified, burned and reviled) they are, and find to my inexpressible joy that such is 


in his love; and thus were the ‘ winds tempered" to 
this ‘shorn lamb’ of God. Only her father loved her, 
and all the deep affections of her soul were concen- 


' the revealer of truth, they afterward raise a monument | 
to his memory, and, perhaps, worship him thereon. | 


} 
Thus it is within the fortress of sectarianism, and the 


not the ease, The benevolence of my nature caused 
me to preach a better salvation than my contempo- 
raries; but still I was far from the trnth, so far that I 
have often looked back upon my former writings and 


trated in her love for him. So she grew up to wo- | habitants therein are ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’| preaching, and wished that oblivion might forever 
manhood. She was devout, and schooled in the reli- | (in ignorance and error;) they sleep within their) cover them; and aiso if J could return to earth in my 


gion of the churches; and whilst her father’s hand 
was there to lead her to the * house of God,’ (poetical- 
ly so called,) she loved to worship by his side in that 
sanctuary. Put there came a day when all alone she 
trod the accustomed path—when ker outstretched 
hand grasped but the empty air—the seat beside her 
was vasant—death was in the sanctuary ;—and he, in 
whom she had loved and worshipped God, was not! 
She loved God ‘in him whom she had scen’—how 
else could she ‘love God whom she had not seen’? 

Where now should she go? How naturally she fol- 
lows to where they have laid him ! Her teachers point 
her to nothing beyond, save some undefinable disem- 
bodied existence, some ethereal essence to be in an 
unknown future reunited to the worn-out forin put off. 
How can she wait? There where they have buried 
him, there would she be buried !—and so, dear sister, 
she would steal away to that grave; at night, when | 
others slept, that deformed and lonely one would rise 
from the pillow wet with her tears, and passing to the 
grave-yard, would lay her head upon the cold marble, 


less cold to her than any other spot of earth, there, | 


from her bursting heart to call out—*‘ Father! fa- 
ther !’—and he heard her, notin the grave, ‘he was 
not there’! He answered her, not from the tomb—he 
had not entered it. Thus far, of what I have related, 
allean believe; but what follows,—that which is as 
real to the daughter, a joy outweighing all her grief,— 
will be recognized only by the few. The intensity of 
her sorrow united to the purity of her nature, acted 
upon the physical to throw her into a state so allied to 
the spiritual as to enable her to see with the principle 
of vision, and hear with the principle of hearing, inde- 
pendent of the natural organs by which only we can 
behold and hear natural things; (it is ignorance of 
principles which blinds the world,—man studies not 
the causes of effects, he fears to ‘find out God.’) 

Dear sister, may you realize with me what was the 
joy of that bere‘t one, after many days and nights of 
unutterable anguish, when looking up from the damp 
stone she saw that father standing by her!—a smile 
upon his face sweeter, holier, than it used to wear, 
and yet the same; love, deeper, calmer, but love un- 
changed for her beaming from angel eyes. Oh, silent 
joy! there are no earthy words set to the music of 
thy beatings in the soul! She saw her father; he 
spoke to her; he bade her follow him from the 
church-yard home, and there he counselled her; and 
from that day he has guided her on the earth, and 
she is no more alone. Now, more than ever, she 
loves God, and worships the Father through the 
Son, whom she ‘has seen.’ Oh, tell me not of a ‘jeal- 
ous God,’ and check not, for fear of such, the lavish- 
ment of love from out the hun.an heart. Every pure 
affection rises up like incense unto heaven—our loves 
are prayers. We are notidolatrous when we love, 
with all our capacity of loving, ‘ those whom we have 
seen.’ Only thus can we worship in spirit and in 
truth, God, who is the Great ¢ Spirit,’ pervading all. 
We need not go to ‘ the mountain,’ or * to Jerusalem,’ 
to find him. And the young mother need not fear to 
clasp close, with all the yearnings of her heart, the 
child of her bosom. No ‘jealous God’ will take it 
from her; and the wife may love the companion of 
her soul with all her mind and strength, and if her 
union be a true one, she cannot resist the rushing tide 
of love which mingles her being with his; its flow is 
on to heaven, it ebbs not back to earth; its course is 
worship, ‘in the beauty of holiness’; its utterings 
are hymns unto God. 

Love is life! + Let the dead bury their dead.’ Let 
those ‘dead in trespasses and sins,” meaning those 
asleep in error and ignorance, let them go mourn at the 
grave; but let the living follow ‘the Christ,’ (wis- 
dom.) Jgnorance is death; knowledge is life eternal ! 
The dead in ignorance ‘ have eyes, but see not ;’ they 
have ears, but hear not.’ They cannot behold the 
representations of Nature which the Great Artist of 
the universe presents to man; they cannot hear when 
truth proclaims, *thisis the work of God ’—and, 
therefore, such an illustration of love and life as is 
given us in the relation of that meeting of the child 
with her father, is enjoyed but by few, for the daugh- 
ter only whispers her history to those who are not 
* blind‘ and * deaf’; she tells it to the diving. Though 
she spoke it to the dead, they would not hear, To her 
it is too real and too sacred to be exposed to death 
and doubt. She returns no more to the tombs to 
breathe her soul outthere. She has ‘ been dead,’ and 


tomb, and know no life beyond the encircling wails 
through whose thickness they hear not the murmur- 
ing without, a sound as of many waters, ‘Their en- 
closure, they think, is impenetrably built; and though 
their watchmen cry out, yet they sleep on. But the 
rivers of truth are flowing into their strong hold--- 
living waters from the great eternal Fountain! Where 
their foundation is, there the sea is rising, whose surg- 


ing waves man’s power may not control, though in 

his petty kingly might he may assume to lash them 
| back, but they stay not at his command, ‘Thus far 
‘shalt thou go, and no farther.’ Nothing can arrest the 
l rising tide of progress, und error's strongest tower | 
' shall float like a weed upon its bosom, and the sleep- | 
ers thercin shall awaken---* the dead shall be made 
alive,’ for the waves of progress are of the waters of 
truth, and the waters of truth are life! 

The building, the creation of man, shall be washed 
away ; but its inmates need not fear, for there floats 
upon the bosom of the Infinite Mind ‘a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 


Its walls 
| are the illimitable surroundings of Love; its height, 
| the immensity of Wisdom; its dome, the firmament 
lof the Universe. 


troubled,’ for though the edifice which man has con- 


Therefore, ‘let not our hearts be 


| structed be swept from the earth by the rushing tor- 
| rent of Progress yet not one human soul shall perish, 

not one be left shejterless, for ‘in our Father’s house 
| are many mansions,” homes for all! When the mind 
once realizes this, how contracted seems the house of 
}man! The spirit sleeps no more. Aroused, alive, it 
cannot stay within the soul’s mausoleum, and launch- 

jing on the tide which rushes past, escapes from bon- 
pws but not without pursuit. The sentinel at the 
| door calls out, and from every vault comes up the echo 
| to the ery of ‘Infidel.’ Curses and anathemas follow 
| after the fugitive, but they reach him not. Missiles 
| may be hurled that wound the flesh, and his life’s 
| blood may stream upon the waves that still bear him 


on to heaven; and for ‘a little while,’ those whom 
he has left ‘sce him no more,’ but ‘ yet a little while, 
and they shall see him,’ for he has gone unto * his Fa- 
ther and their Father’! 

It is very blissful, dear sister, contemplating the 
meeting with those we love, thus on the bosom of 
our God, Those from whom we are separated here 
will be with us there, where no hate is, no unkind- 
ness, no discord---but ‘ God is all in all.’ 9 

SILONA. 





OG We have received the first number of a new 
monthly magazine, entitled ‘Tne Star or Tretu, 
and, as alleged, ‘Composed by Spirits.’ Published at 
$1,50 in advance, by C. H. White, 19 Washington St., 
Boston. It is to be ‘devoted to the advancement of 
the spiritual cause.’ There are some curious and in- 
teresting papers in this first number. For example, 
read the following statement of one of the ‘ mediums. 


SPIRITUAL UNFOLDINGS. 


For several months prior to the third of February, 
1852, my hand was frequently used by some power 
and intelligence entirely foreign to my own, to write 
of subjects of which I was uninformed, and in which 
I felt little or no interest. The sentiments convey- 
ed were entirely adverse to my most cherished views 
(being a professor of religion. and a tnember of the 
Methodist Church.) which so mueh annoyed me, 
that, on some occasions, 1 resolved to burn up the 
writings, and yield myself uo longer to the contro] of 
the invisible communicator. This resolution would 
have been earried into effect, had not my friends in 
the form united with the persuasive intelligence of 
the invisible, in urging me to yield to the influence, 
in order to determine its origin and use. To this 
end I have remained as passive as | could; and my 
hand has been. used to write every day, more or less, 
usually four hours; and the result may in part be 
found in the communications here presented. The 
subjects treated of were not chosen by me, and the 
sentiments expressed were entirely opposite to my 
own; consequently, | hold myself committed to no 
sentiment contained in them, for reason of the use 
that has been made of me to write them—neither 
ain I responsible for anything but a faithful tran- 
script and issue of the following communications to 
the worldywsa specimen of much'that may appear, 
if sufficient interest is excited to wagrant the outlay. 
Communications to this end may be addressed. to me, 
or to C, Patridge, Esq., New York, 

Many questions have been asked by myself and 
friends, and answered uniformly correct. Some of 
these have been ions testing the identity. of 


corporeal form again, I would teach quite another 
doctrine than I tanght while I did inhabit the same ; 
bat I thank God there is an opportunity, through 
spirit mediums, of correcting my former errors; 
though I know that those who profess to follow me 
will not, as a people, listen to what I shall write, but 
will condemn it all, as not even spiritual, much less 
own that it comesfrom me. [ wish to impress upon 
the mind of mankind that salvation or religion is 
no such thing as is and hes been taught by theo- 
logians, butit is goodness, righteousness, and truth ; 
that it is not instantaneous, but progressive, and that 
forever. O could mensee the licht that shines through 
my soul while | dictate these pages, could they behold 
the truth as [ see it, could they behold error also in 
its hideous forms, they would not wonder at my 
anxiety to convince man of the truth, the whole 
truth, as eternity can alone reveal. I shall fail to 
impart what I feel, but will try to give mankind a faint 
idea of the truth as it is in Jesus. That blessed man 
never tanght any such religion, neither did his, 
disciples ; it is the creature of pagan barbarism; | 
nature reveals no such thing from without, neither | 
can such a sentiment be found in the enlightened | 
and developed soul of man. Salvation is ceasing to 
do evil, and learning to do well ; learning I say, for it 
is not learned in a moment, an hour, day, month, or 


eternity. I might reason from analogy. 
through the kingdom of nature, and behold the seed 


with the germ of goodness, righteousness, and 


be developing to all eternity. I do not intend in 


merely to present an idea. 


fore him. This Christ principle is religion; not forms 
nor creeds, nora blind faith, bat Universal Benevo- 
lence. This is 9}! of religion: Minds in the body 
do not see the full bearing of this Christ principle. 
They suppose that Christ was a person, and that Jesus 
was that person; that in him were blended the human 
and Divine, which was true in one sense, but in the 
saine sense as it is with every enlightened and spir- 
itual minded man. It has been supposed and believ- 
ed that Jesus was all of God, and also a perfect man, 
which thing is false. Jesns was a great and good 


his conception, birth, life and teachings, than any 
good man. Jesus never taught people to pay divine 
homage to him; he never taught that he was the Son 
of God in any other sense than any other man might 
_ be. Jesus possessed a very perfect and positive or- 

ganization naturally, and also at times was very neg- 
ative ; in fact, he was as perfect an organic being as 
probably ever preceded or succeeded him. He preach- 
ed the gospel of nature, which reveals good tidings to 
all the race. He reasoned from nature and natural 
things. What you have of his history teaches this in- 
variably, You have but an item of the true biogra- 
phy of Jesus. There was more troth in those copies 
destroyed by the Roman Emperor than remains in the 
present authorized version. His biographers fell into 
the same erroras did his disciples, and supposed that 
he must have been a Divine Being, because ‘he spake 


speak. They, as you, had listened to the mythologi- 
cal teachings of ti.e age in which they lived, had heard 
the blind priest of their day represent God asa being 
possessed of the worst attributes; as giving laws to 
tnankind, both unsuitable and unjust; as binding bur- 
dens upon them which neither they nor their fathers 
could bear, in the shape of creeds, faiths, sacrifices, 
&c. &c. They saw, as men now see, that those that 
tanght morality needed moralizing; they saw and 
heard what reason and common sense could neither 
receive nor justify; and well might they exclaim, 
‘Never man spake like this man.’ 

I next proceed to remark on my next proposition, 
very briefly, ‘ That heaven is a state. ‘The sane or 
similar errors have crept into the creed of men,— 
that heaven is a location, a certain country, with finite 
boundaries; that in that country there was a city, 
built of the most costly materials ; that God was a 
persen, and dwelt within its walls; that he had ‘a 
great white throne? that he sat upon it, dealing out 
judgment and mercy according to circumstances ; 
that his was so poor, he was obliged to keep 
a book, of books, (and of course he must have a 
book keeper ;) that in that book or books, he kept a 
correct account of debt and credit against the name 
of every person born into the world, and would in 
the last great day, the ‘day of judgment,’ judge every 
person ont of that book, in which bis name was found 
according to his deeds, or debt and credit; and that 
he. was possessed of such a bad disposition, that it 
required the constant of his Son, who, by 





spirit (if such a thing is possible); and the result 





| of life; the joy and holy comfort you will experience 


year, nor any number of years, but it is a work of! 
Looking their way to the National Hotel to pay their respects | 


of a plant or tree inthe earth, the moisture whereof Henry Clay. 
expands the germ which is contained in that seed ;| 
it unfolds, it progresses, its nature bears fruit; so! upon him, the brilliant display of his funeral, will all 


troth, it is not matored in a day, but as in the! cation, the Telegraph and the Press, 
regular order of nature it is developed, and will ever 


the present instance to elaborate this thought, but real considerations, which should possess our minds 
My second statement is, ‘Christ is a principle,’ or 
in other words what constituted Jesns the Christ, was ing the mortal dust. 


that in him was more fully developed the principle of | swell the throng reflect upon the solemn fact that the | 
Universal Benevolence than in any other person be-' spirit, the immortal soul that shall live while God ex- | 


man; dut there was nothing more miraculous avout | 


as never man spake; that is, as they never heard ian | 


the by, was possessed of a better nature, to keep him | dress. 


of melody on the ear of all rational beings, Give ear 
to her teaching, O sons and daughters of men! it will 
never mislead; it leads the soul up from nature to 
nature’s God ; it renders the soul unspeakably happy 
who exercises it. : 4 

I now proceed to elncidate briefly upon my next 
proposition, which is— Nature isa book, unfolding the 
wisdom and goodness of Deity, I ight say, unfolding 
all the attributes of God, which is the case, and the 
only book which does fally unfold them. The study 
of nature is the occupstion of all the inhabitants of the 
spirit world. The harmony, the beauty, the wisdom, 
benevolence, and adaptation found in that volume, as 
far surpasses anv other book as infinity surpasses the 
finite. I beseech all to study that book; begin your 
eternal occupation while you inhabit this grosser form 


in that stady, will amply compensate you for all the 
toil. Human works are good, inasinucn as they agree 
with God in natare. ‘There are many sublime lessons | 
tanght in the Bible as also inmany other books; these | 
are to be treasured, whether found in the Bible, or| 
| Shaster, the Koran, or Zendavesta, or any other pro- 


| duction of man; but the Bible has more good tench- 
| Ings than any other work, and has more evil; choose | 
‘the good, discard the evil. I will at some foture time | 

| write more largely on these various topics, and w'll 
introduce many more. Spirits have resolved, since | 
they find themselves able to converse with mortals, to | 
| untold the wisdom of the spirit world, and deliver man- 
| 








kind from errorand wrong of every kind. Never was 


| more joy in the spirit world, than when it was made | 
known that mode of communication was open to man- | 
| kind—such a gathering to hear the joyful news, such | 
rejoicing was never known in the spheres. All ([say 
all, but I might say all that believed the report, for all | 
did not believe, though all hoped it was trae) were! 

immediately upon the alert, to form some mode of; 
| communication with those that they long had been ab-| 
| sent from (speaking after the manner of men.) friends 
| who were exceedingly dear to them, but on whom they | 
had never been able to, in many instances, impress a! 
thought of future existence, who were travelling in| 
the same road which they did when in the form, which | 
they could behold, Wut were not able to give any cor-| 
rect information concerning—now found themselves 
in possession of ability to correct the existing errors, | 
and vainly supposed that their friends would listen, | 
believe and reform; but how were they mistaken! 
Their nearest friends expressed doubts at first, wheth- | 
er they were their departed friends or not. When| 
convinced of that, then jt might have been supposed | 
they would listen to their teachings. But still they | 
were mistaken; for as soon as a ray of light beamed | 
from the spirit world, it was immediately referred to 
anancient book, and if it did not agree with that, then | 
it was discarded; which, had it been referred to na- 
ture and reason, two great gifts of God, it would have 
been received; but thanks to enlightened reason, 
some do believe; and spirits by prophetic inspiration | 
perceive more will believe,and eventually it will be-| 
come universal. Let all seek for the truth, and spirits 
will aid. Resist not the spirits, they are aiming at) 
the good of mankind, at the elevation of the race 
without distinction. I will enlarge these thoughts at | 
some future time; would that those even who profess | 
to follow me would listen to me, would believe and | 
receive my admonitions, Done for the presente 


JOHN WESLEY. 


OG~ We leave our readers in general, and our Mcth- 
odist brethren in particular, to form their own concla- 
sions respecting this extraordinary production. 








HENRY CLAY AND HIS IDOLATORS. 
The Washington correspondent of the Cleveland | 
True Democrat writes under date of July Ist as fol- | 
lows :— 


{t is 10 o’clock, A. M., and thousands are wending | 
to the cold form which once contained the soul of 


His death, the extravagant enlogies pronounced 





be borne to you, by the ordinary means of commoni- 
Of these I do 
not speak. But I «m deeply impressed with a con- 
sciousness that this display diverts attention from the 


on such occasions, 
All this display, this solemn pageant, is for entomb- | 
But how few of those who now | 


ists, has gone to receive its final doom at the bar of 

_Dleaven’s court. Thither we may follow him in our | 
reflections ; we have a right to penetrate the veil, and | 
} see him standing side by side with his slaves, with! 
| those who bowed beneath the lash of his overseer; 
he and they now realizing the great truth of ‘ Man’s 
, equality,’ in the presence of his Maker, and each re- 
| ceiving the just rewards of his conduct while here 
fon earth. Methinks there will be no argument there 
| in favor of ‘Saving the Union, by the passage of 
Fugitive Law, and the Compromise Measures. I am 
aware that some will call it sacrilege thus to follow 
a fellow-being to the bar of retributive justice. But 
to prepare for that event we live, we toil and suffer. 
Surely [ would look forward to that on every such 
occasion, nnd [ would at all times bear in mind that 
by my works shall I be judged. 





‘CATCH YOUR OWN NIGGERS.’ 


It is cruel to laugh, but we can’t help it, at the dis- 
appointed and wo-begone contortions of face exhib- 
ited by the infuriated adherents of Daniel Webster, 
over their recent inglorions defeat in the Whig Na- 
tional Convention. The NW. Y. Day Book, one of the 
most zealous organs of Webster and slave-catching, 
closes an article on the nomination of Gen. Scott as 
follows: 

‘Well, Sonthern delegates have done this, and if 
they are satisfied, we are, We can only say to them, 
Gentlemen, catch your own niggers herenfler, and 
| never say another word about the Compromise Meas- 

ures.’ 

Tt was the very ultima thule of ingratitude, on the 
part of the Sonth, to desert the ‘great Northern 
traitor’ so utterly, as not to give him a single South- 
ern vote. We really shouldn't blame his friends if 
, they never helped catch another ‘nigger’ ull the 
crack of doom. We shouldn't.—Independent Demo- 
erat, 








THE WHITE HOUSE IN 1784. 

A Mr. Wansey whose published notes of a tour in 
this country in 1784, have recently been the subject 
of notice in the American papers, gives the follow- 
ing description of a breakfast at the White House. 
Will the breakfast there in these days bear a compar- 
ison with this ? 


‘Mrs. Washington herself made tea and coffee for 
us. On the table were two small plates of sliced 
tongne, dry toast bread and butter, but no boiled fish, 
ri is the general custom. Miss aon roth ac 

aughter, a leasin ng lady of about sixteen, 
sat — enchuanien ea Washington Custis, 
abont two years older than herself. There was but 
little appearance of form, no livery. A silver urn for 
hot water was the only expensive thing on the table. 
Mrs. Washington appears to be something olde: 
than the President, althouh born in the same year, 





short in stature, rather robust, very plain in her 
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BECAUSE HOUT my 
The Good it Does is Felt at One 
zi AND TRE 
CURE IS SURE AND PERMANEY? 


RUSSIA SAL 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT 


Has cured thouxands of th 
Tt has been used and Sold | 
the last Thirty Years, and its 
MVE stOOd the test of tine 


EVERY MOTHER WITH ¢ 
R WITH CHILDREY 






ALL HEADS OF FAM 
s 1) 
Should keep a Box in the Cup» rand, or -_ R 
handy to use, in | eShelf, 
CASE OF ACCIDENT, 
Price, 25 Cents per Box, 
Pat up in large size metal boNes, With gn 
Wrapper, similar to the above enen a 
without which none are genuine 
EP Sold by all Postmasters, 4 " 
Ts, and wholesale er - 
REDDING & (6, 
8 State Street, Boston, 


PATENT Z:0LIAN PIANO Forty 


T HESE Instruments, with the improvement 
by the subscribers, especially in their pave " 
and voicing of the Motian, renders them cuales 
softest tones of an Molian Harp, and of herp ne & 
ed in power, sufficient for any parlor uy 7 rs 
combined with the Piano Forte, as the performers . 
at pleasure, can be mace to imitate the sweet be 
the Flute or Clarioncte, Horn or Basoon, with teh ‘ 
and with the other the iano Forte Accom oa 
thus combining orchestral effects, by the say 

at the same time. ; 
Piano Fortes with, or without thea 
selected by ourselves when desired, and Sent to ae 
part of the country, and warranted to give Selialactien 
or the money refunded. 7 
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The patent is owned by ourselves exclusively for the 
State of Massachusetts, and no other PETSON OF pero 
in Massachusetts have the right to manufacture these be 


struments, And, as many of the Piano Forte male 
and others in their interest have said the Eolian staal 


ment injured the Muno Forte, and will not keep ini 
with it, we hereby notify all persons, that in fuure 

shall apply the attachment to cur own instrumentsmy 
expressly for the attachment, and no others. These y 
can with confidence warrant to stand: several of we 
we have known to remain in tune one year and ow 
without tuning ; and but very few of the attachmay 
even those applied over five years since, have been 
ed at all. We have applied upwards of 1100 of th 
attachments, and will give the names of the purchase 


to those who desire information, in almost every seig 
of the country. T. GILBERT & 00 
No. 400 Washington St, Bos 


BOOKS, 


iP egrs TOM’S CABIN, or Life among the Loni 
) By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. Price in paper $1;- 
in cloth $1,450. A Defence for Fugitive Slaves, guint 
the Acts of Congress of Febroary 12, 1793, 
tember 18, 1850. By Lysander Spooner, 2) etn 
The Unconstitutionality of Slavery, by the same aut 
50 cents. Narrative of the Life of Frederick Dowglay, 
25 cents. The Branded Hand: or Trial as rit 
ment of Jonathan Walker, at Pensacola, 
aiding Slaves to escape from Bondage, 25 ots Ie 
Anti-Slarery Harp, \2 cts. Narrative of Henry We 
son, a Fugitive Siave, 12 1-2 cts. Walker's Pitwee 
Stavery, for Youth, 6 cts. Walker's Brief Vie’ 
American Chattclized Humanity, 6 cts, Auo-Bigay 
of Henry C. Wright, $1. The Jroceedings ot 
Woman's Rights Convention, held at Worcester, os 
Oct. 1ldth and 16th, 1851, 24 cts. Savery: wie 
and Speeches, by Horace Mann, 75 ets, Children, 
Hydropathic Management, in Health and Disease " 
Joel Shew, M. D., $1. The Hydropathio Eneyelapte 
by Dr. Trall, in two volumes, $2.50. Sperclth? 
dresses, and Occasional Sermons, in two vo ulle 

Theodore Parker, $2,50. For Sale by Bela Met 
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